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Conscription Bill Passed 

By this time next year 800,000 
Americans between the ages of 21 an 
35 will be wearing army uniforms, liv- 
ing in barracks or tents, learning to be 
soldiers. For Congress last week passed 
and the President signed the Burke- 
Wadsworth Selective Military Service 
Bill. For the first time in the peacetime 
history of the United States, men will 
be “drafted” for military service. 

There were differences between the 
conscription bill passed by the Senate 
and that aiahed, by the House. The 
last stage of Congressional action was 
2 conference between representatives 
of both houses to iron out these dif- 
ferences. There were three main points 
on which the Senate and House dis- 
agreed. 

Age Limits: The Senate bill provided 
for the registration of men between 21 
and $1. The House stretched this to 
include those between 21 and 45. They 
finally split the difference and made it 
21 to 35. 

Sixty Days’ Delay: The House at- 
tached to its bill an amendment intro- 
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duced by Representative Fish, delaying 
the beginning of the draft for sixty days. 
During this time the army would 

to get as many volunteers as it could. 
The Senate opposed this delay. The 
amendment was dropped. 

Drafting Industry: Many Congress- 
men thought that if we are going to 
draft men we ought to “draft industry” 
too. Both houses proposed to do this. 
The Senate proposal was the stricter 
of the two. It would permit the Presi- 
dent to take over any business whose 
owner refused to co-operate in the de- 
fense effort by accepting orders for 
manufacturing war materials. The 
House wanted the government to be 
allowed only to rent, not seize, an 
plant which wasn’t doing its share. Bo 
Houses finally agreed on this milder 
plan. 

Another registration started a couple 
of weeks ago. This was a listing and 
fingerprinting of the 3,500,000 aliens, 
men, women and children, who live 





here. They were given 
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until December 26 to ap- 
pear at their postoffices 
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and be registered. There 
was a great rush of non- 
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citizens on the first day, 
then it dropped off. But 
by the end of the first two 
weeks more than a million 
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registrations had been 
filed 


The Alien Registration 
Act of 1940 was passed 





48 CRUISERS 


85] so that the United States 
government may find out 
exactly how many aliens 
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there are in this country, 
who they are and where 
they are. President Roose- 
velt has pointed out that 
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registration and _ finger- 

rinting will not be harm- 
Fal to law-abiding aliens. 
The Act provides that all 
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records and fingerprints 
are to be kept secret and 
confidential. 


World’s Greatest 
Navy 


The United _ States 
started last week to build 








Courtesy, Associated Press and World-Telegram 
This chart compares the present United States Navy 
(in built column with the two-ocean fleet (total col- 
umn) needed to strengthen America’s defenses. Build- 
ing column shows warships for which contracts have 


been awarded. 


world has ever seen. The 


money to pay for it was 
included in a $5 billion 
supplemental defense ap- 
propriation which Congress 


the greatest navy the . 


avy Department an- 
nounced that it had signed contrac 
for the construction 200 fighting 
ships. This was the largest order ever 


placed by the Navy at one time. It in- . 


cluded 7 battleships, 8 aircraft carriers, 
27 cruisers, 115 , 43 subma- 
rines, and one repair ship. When all 
these ships are the United 
States Navy will have 32 ae 18 
aircraft carriers, 85 cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and 185 submarines. This will 
be about 70% more ships than the navy 
has now. It will give us a “two-ocean 
navy. That means that we will have 
enough ships to fight in both the Atlan- 


tic and Pacific oceans at the same time, | 


if necessary. It will be four or five years 
before all these ships are built. Z 

Passage of the appropriation bill left 
only one big defense measure before 
Congress. That was a bill to tax excess 
profits of ies making war su 
plies. A tax’ bill like this is very compli- 
cated. It can’t just be off at a 
minute's notice. The House did pass 
such a bill in a great hurry. It was criti- 
cized as a “harsh, hodge-podge” meas- 
ure. The Senate Finance Committee 
worked it over slowly and carefully. 
They wanted to make it simpler and 
fairer. They finished their job last week 
and sent the bill to the Senate. 


Campaign Warms Up 


The first election of the year (for 
Congressmen and state officers) w 
held last week in Maine. Politicians 
watched it for a clue to the Presidential 
election in November. It used to be said 
that “as Maine goes, so goes the nation.” 
Almost everyone agrees now that that’s 
not true. But the sizes of the Democratic 
and lican votes in Maine some- 
pepe which way the tide is run- 
ning. ublicans usually win in 
niatsa’ Sl Sige they wen bw ood 
deal larger in than in the last elec- 
tion. Republican leaders said this was a 
sign that Wendell Willkie would be 
elected President in November. Demo- 
crats thought that the Maine election 


didn’t e anything at all. 

The President emai ot off to 
a running start last week. President 
Roosevelt, made a “political” 

(This meant that he was as 
the Democratic candidate and not. as 


President.) It was called “the labor | 
speech of the campaign,” and was de- 
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livered to the Teamsters’ Union eonven- 
tion (A. F. of L.). Mr. Roosevelt de- 
scribed what his administration had 
done for organized labor in the past 
eight years He said that he would “do 
all I can to keep war away from these 
shores for all time.” The President de- 
clared that every human being in the 
country must contribute to our defense 
program. And, he added, it was “equally 
necessary and fair that every dollar of 
capital in Ameriea also contribute its 
share.” The Government must have 
power, he said, to compel unwilling 
businesses to manufacture war goods. 
Mr. Willkie got his campaign going 
last week, too. He started out from 
Rushville, Ind., on a 7,000-mile tour 
through — states to the Pacific 
coast. His first speeches were made in 
Chicago, and the next was at Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, where he once taught his- 
tory in the high school. He charged that 
the Roosevelt administration had failed 
to bring about recovery and end unem- 
ployment. He promised to see to it that 
there would be. jobs for everybody at 
good wages. He said he would make 
America so strong that nobody would 
dare attack it. “And I promise,” he said, 
“that when-I am President, I shall not 
send one American boy into the sham- 
bles of a European war.” Later he at- 
tacked President Roosevelt's foreign pol- 
icy. He said that Mr. petontns was 
partly responsible for the crisis in 
Europe. He accused the President of 
having “promoted” the Munich ‘in 
1938 and of having helped sell Czecho- 
slovakia “down -the river” — charges 
which were ridiculed by the Democrats. 


Anglo-American Bargain 


The first of fifty old but still useful 
American destroyers sailed for England 
last week. President Roosevelt ex- 
changed them for the right to build 
American air and naval bases in British 


possessions in the Western isphere. - 
These possessions ‘ecused Noekena. 


land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Santa Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and 
British Guiana. The British also prom- 
ised that they would never scuttle or 
surrender their fleet no matter how the 
Battle of Britain came out. 

Most le a that the bar 
was a tite ¢ p20 e don’t need cede. 
stroyers at the moment and Eng 
does, very badly. On the other 
if we ever get into a war with any 
European country these bases would 
make a strong wall between Europe 


\ 


and America. President Roosevelt called 
the exchange “the most important ac- 
tion in the reinforcement of our na- 
tional defense that has been taken 
since the Louisiana Purchase.” Most 
Americans approved of the deal. But 
there was criticism of the President for 
arranging it himself without letting 
Congress know about it. 

e British were glad to have the 
ships. They were pleased, too, to be on 
such friendly terms with the United 
States. Germany argued that the deal 
was not important. They said it showed 
how weak England must be. The Jap- 
anese didn’t like the exchange at all. 

y were afraid it might mean that 
Britain and the United States would 
work together against them in the Pa- 
cific. e Latin American countries 
didn’t seem to be quite sure what the 
deal would mean to them. Secretary 
Hull assured them that the new bases 
would be for their use, too. 


The Battle of Britain 


London took a terrible beating last 
week. Nazi bombers attacked the city 
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tals and homes were ruined. 

Worn out, red-eyed from lack of 
sleep, the people of England were still 
cheerful and optimistic. What did this 
fierce raiding mean, they wondered. 
Was Hitler getting ready to invade 
rs te at last? Or was he just going 
to keep pounding away with his bomb- 
ers in the hope of breaking British re- 
sistance that way. They had taken 
everything the Germans had given so 
far. And they were sure they could 
hold out no matter how bad it got. 

last week, also, the Italians went 
into action in Africa. Italian troops 
have been concentrating on the Libyan- 
Egyptian frontier, near the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Last week they crossed 
the line and started fighting their way 
toward the important Suez Canal. 


Exit Carol 


The deal by which Hungary was 
given half of Transylvania was too 
much for the people of Rumania. They 
were so an at losing this rich ter- 
ritory that they had to take it out on 
somebody. They picked King Carol. 
As the Hungarians moved into Transy!- 
vania, riots began all over Rumania. 
Shots were fired at the King’s palace. 
Carol called on General Ion Antonescu 
to form a new government. The King 
suspended the constitution, made Gen- 
eral Antonescu dictator. But Carol was 
too late. The people blamed him for 
all Rumania’s poubice They wanted a 
new King as well as a new Premier. 

(Continued on page 4) 





in every possible way. 
They came over in mass 
formation, singly, in small 
ps. Bombs rained 
pa by day and night. 
It was no longer a matter 
of running for shelter 
when the raiders ap- 
. The only way Lon- 
doners could be safe was 
to spend all night under- 
. And even so hun- 
were killed, thcu- 

sands injured. 
damage oak Bg! 
great. The censor wouidn't 
let _ correspondents _ tell 





important airfields, arms 
factories, and docks had 
been destroyed. It was not 


onl objectives 
glass window in West- 
minster Abbey was brok- 
en. Three times Bucking- 








ham Palace was bombed. 
One bomb fell right into 
the private t of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Churches, schools, hospi- 





New York Herald-Tribune 


“QUTRAGEOUS!” 


The cartoonist is comparing Herr Hitler’s attitude 
toward the devastation his bombers have wrought in 
London with his furious protests at British raids. 
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Wide World 


These British gunners are on the alert for Hitler’s long-expected invasion of Britain. 


Carol was forced\to abdicate (give 
up his throne) and go into exile, along 
with his red-haired lover, Magda Lu- 
pescu, who had been the target of the 
sharp criticism by all parties. 

Carol’s 18-year-old son Michael be- 
came King. and brought back his 
mother, the former Princess Helen of 
Greece. But Michael will be only a 
puppet. General Antonescu will be 


Rumania’s real ruler. 


The Other France 


Part of France is held by the Ger- 
mans. The rest is controlled by Marshal 
Pétain’s government at Vichy. This is 
supposed to be an independent French 
government. Actually it does as Hitler 
wants it to. It will have nothing to do 
with its former British allies. But there 
are lots of Frenchmen who are out of 
reach of the Germans. They can be 
more independent. There is, for ex- 
ample, General Charles de Gaulle (see 
p- 10). He has organized a government 
of “Free Frenchmen” in London to help 
Britain carry on the war against Ger- 
many. . 

Then there are the French colonies. 
The Pétain government is trying to hold 
them. But the British navy cuts these 
colonies off from France. During the 
past couple of weeks one French col- 
ony after another has been breaking off 
from the Pétain government and lining 
up with General ae Gaulle and the Brit- 
ish. They are still at war with Germany, 
they declare, even if the home govern- 
ment has quit. 

The first colony to take this step was 
Chad in Equatorial Africa. A few days 
later French West Africa followed 
Chad’s lead. The South Sea island of 


Tahiti switched over, too. And one of 
de Gaulle’s followers was trying to 
swing French Indo-China over to his 
side. New Caledonia, Guadeloupe and 
Madagascar were getting restless. The 
Pétain government seemed to be losin 

its grip on a third of the territory an 

half the population of the French Em- 


ire. 


Mexico’s Two Presidents 


Last week Mexico had two presidents 
and two con on its hands. This 
was the result of the presidential elec- 
tion in July. There were two candidates. 
General Manuel Avila Camacho was 
supported by President Cardenas and 
the Mexican Revolutionary party. This 
is Mexico's largest and strongest politi- 
cal party. It is made up mostly of work- 
ers and farmers. General Avila Cama- 
cho’s opponent was General Juan An- 
dreu Almazan. He was backed by busi- 
ness men and landowners who think 
that the Mexican Revolutionary party is 
too radical. 

When the Votes were counted it was 
announced that General Avila Camacho 
had been elected. But General Almazan 
charged that the election had been 
crooked and that he had really won. 
Last week Congress officially declared 
General Avila Camacho president-elect 
of Mexico. But at the same time General 
Almazan’s followers set up a secret Con- 
gress of their own. They said they were 
the real Congress. And they proclaimed 
General Almazan president. 

It seemed that the only way General 
Almazan would be able to get the presi- 
dency would be to start a revolution 
and drive General Avila Camacho out. 


Speaker Bankhead 
_ William Brockman Bankhead of Ala- 
bama, 48th Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, died last week. He w: 
sixty-six years old. 

Mr. Bankhead 


in 1917. In 1933 he became chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, then Ma- 
jority Leader. He led the fight in the 
House for all the important New Deal 
legislation. In 1936 he became Speaker. 
In this job he was popular and efficient. 
The new S is Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, another South- 
ern veteran of the House. 


Cabinet Changes 


There isn’t very must left of President 
Roosevelt's original Cabinet. Secretary 
of State Hull, tary of the Interior 
Ickes and 
of Labor Perkins are 
the only remaining 
members of the 
group who were 
sworn in on March 
4, 1933. 

The two latest 
changes occurred a 
couple of weeks ago. 

James A. Farley re- ~ 

signed as Postmaster 

General to go into private business. 
Frank C. Walker, long one of the Presi- 
dent's righthand men, will take his 
place. Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 


-Hopkins resigned because of ill health. 


Jesse H. Jones, Texas business man, was 
named for his post (see p. 10). Mr. 
Jones already held the job of Federal 
Loan Administrator. At the President's 

uest, Congress voted to allow him to 
hold both positions. (But he will only 
draw one salary.) Shortly before this 
eH 5 of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace resigned to run for Vice Presi- 
dent. In his place the President put 
Claude R.. Wickard, a “dirt farmer” 
who had been Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Two other important changes had 
been made in the Cabinet earlier in the 
summer. Henry L. Stimson had been 
named Secretary of War. Frank Knox 
became Secretary of the Navy. Both 
these men were Republicans. But they 
agreed with the President on defense 
matters. 
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Economic Battle of Balkans as Important to Nazi 
Ambitions as More Spectacular Battle of Britain 


HERE'S more to the European 
war than the Battle of Britain. 
There is another battle going 


| on in the deep mountain forests an 


fertile valleys of the Balkan in- 
sula. The Battle of the Belen has 
been largely bloodless so far. It is 
being fought with threats and prom- 
ises instead of bombs and bullets. 
Hitler's chief opponent in the Bal- 
kans is not Britain but his friend 
Stalin. And Mussolini is mixed up in 
it too. But it’s a real battle just the 
same. And the way this battle goes 
may have a decisive effect on the 
course of the whole war. 

To most Americans the Balkans 
are as unknown as Timbuktu or 
Tibet. But before we can understand 
what’s going on in this part of Eu- 
rope there are a few things we've got 
to know about it. In the first place, 
what are “the Balkans?” The word 
itself just means mountains. But the 
term is a a la 
in the sietichilien ar of Europe. 
The countries it covers are Rumania, 
Bulgaria, . Yugoslavia, Greece, the 
European part of Turkey (most of 
Turkey is in Asia) and Albania. 
Hungary is not really a Balkan coun- 
try. But it’s so tied up with Rumania 
and some of the rest of them, that 
well have to consider it a part of 
the Balkans. 

The second thing to remember 
about the Balkans is that battles, 
whether of bullets or of words, are 
nothing new in this of the 
world. The Balkans have been a bat- 
tleground for hundreds of years. 
They are sometimes called “the cock- 
pit of Europe.” There are two rea- 
sons for this One is the location of 
the Balkans. The other is the confu 
sion within the peninsula. These lit- 
tle nations are at one of the cross- 
toads of the world. Any weste:n 
country which tries to push its way 
to the east must go through them 
And eastern empires moving. west- 
ward have been spilling over into 
them for hundreds of years, 

It’s easy for any great nation to do 
this. The Balkan countries are too 
small and too divided among them- 
selves. to keep any strong country 


Acme 


The deposed King Carol of Rumania 
and his eighteen-year-old son, Michael, 
now a puppet king under Nazi control. 


out. The whole Balkan peninsula is 
not much larger than the state of 
Texas. But the sixty million people 
who live in it are divided into seven 
different countries, more than fifteen 
races and nationalities, and six re- 
ligions. And every Balkanite dislikes 
every other Balkanite who is differ- 
ent from himself. In addition, the 
Balkans grow crops and produce raw 
materials which are useful to their 
big neighbors. All this has made 
them a happy hunting ground for 
‘every ambitious conqueror from Su- 
leiman the Magnificent to Adolf Hit- 
ler. 


Plaything of Great Powers 


Almost every great power of Eu- 
rope has meddled in Balkan affairs 
at one time or another. Germany and 
Italy have always had their eyes on 
the Balkans. But for some years after 
the end of the first World War they 
couldn't do much about it. France 
and Britain were the Balkan bi 
shots during this time. France ha 
an alliance with the Little Entente 
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(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia). French and English business 
men owned most of the oil wells and 
industries of the Balkans. Germany 
had always done a good deal of bus- 
iness with these countries. They had 
the food and raw materials she need- 
ed. And German factories could sup- 
ply them with the manufactured 
goods they didn’t make themselves. 
But the Balkans didn’t want to get 
too close to Germany. “Grandma, 
what great big teeth you have!” they 
thought. And they tried to build up 
their business with France and Bri- 
tain. 

Then Hitler and Mussolini began 
os their weight around. Bri- 
tain and France got worried. They 
decided that maybe they werent 
really much interested in the Bal- 
kans. It might be better to let Hitler 
do pretty much as he pleased in 
Eastern Europe. Then maybe he'd 
let them alone in the West. The 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia made 
some Balkan statesmen think that 
Britain and France weren't much 
help to their little friends. A new 
government was set up in Yugo- 
slavia. It began to make friends with 
Germany and Italy. Then came the 
Munich settlement. By breaking up 
Czechoslovakia, this broke up the 
little Entente too. It left France 
without any allies in the Balkans. 

By the spring of 1939 Britain and 
France had changed their minds 
again. They decided that the Batkan 
back door to Germany might be im- 

rtant to them after all. They hasti- 
% promised that they would help 
Poland, Rumania, and Greece if Ger- 
many attacked them. And soon after 
the start of the war they made a 
military alliance with Turkey. 

But nothing much came of all 
these pledges. Britain and France 
couldn't prevent the Germans from 
overrunning Poland. By June, 1940, 
France had been knocked out. The 
British were besieged in their island 
fortress. They had their hands full 
taking care of themselves. There was “ 
nothing they could do to help their 
friends in the Balkans. Rumania an- 
nounced that she didn’t want any 
help from Britain. King Carol began 
making up to Hitler. And the Turks 
decided that Russia would be a more 
useful friend than Britain. France 
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and Britain were pretty well out of 
the Balkans. It looked as if Hitler 
might have things all his. own way. 

This was the situation this summer. 
Hitler seemed to have won in the Bal- 
kans. Then he discovered that he hadn't 
won after all. He had gotten rid of his 
enemies, Britain and France. But he still 
had to settle with his friends, Russia and 
Italy. That settlement is now going on. 

These three countries, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Italy, seem to be very good 
friends. Germany and Italy are fighting 
side by side in the war. Russia has been 
giving them a good deal of help with- 
out actually going to war. Why, then, 
should they dispute over the Balkans? 
The reason is, of course, that each of 
them wants something in southeastern 
Europe. And some of their desires con- 
flict with each other. 

Hitler's desires are the largest and at 
the same time the simplest. He wants 
to have all of the Balkans under his 
thumb. There’s nothing new about this. 
It's an old German custom. Germany 
was trying to get control of this part 
of Europe for hundreds of years before 


ina 
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Hitler was born. The Kaiser's attempt 
to push into the Balkans was one of the 
— causes of the first World War. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean that Hit- 
ler wants to turn out the Balkan govern- 
ments and make these countries a part 
of Germany. In fact, he’d probably 
rather not. The people of the Balkans 
are tough. For most of their history 
they’ve had some other country over 
them. And they've learned how to make 
things pretty hot for a foreign overlord. 
If Hitler tried to take them over bodily 
he’d get nothing but trouble. If the 
worst came to the worst he might take 
a chance on this. But he'd much rather 
just control them economically. 

There isn’t much industry in any of 
the Balkan countries. Most of the peo- 
ple are farmers. They raise grain, hogs, 
cattle and sheep. There are valuable 
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minerals in their mountains: copper, 
zinc, lead, antimony, nickel, bauxite. 
Their great forests are rich in timber. 
And most important of all, there are 
the oil fields of Rumania. Germany 
needs all these products badly. There 
aren't enough of them in all the Bal- 
kans to supply her wants. But every 
little bit helps. Germany hasn't the 
money to buy these supplies. But she 
can exchange them for the manufac- 
tured goods that the Balkans need. 
Naturally, the Balkan ple would 
rather sell their products for cash. Then 
they could buy what they want where 
they want. Germany wants to get such 
tight control of them that they can’t de 
business with anyone else. 
Mussolini Seeks Empire 

Italian ambitions in the Balkans go 
back a long way, too. All this territory 
was once a part of the Roman Empire. 
The very name of Rumania comes 
Rome. Mussolini would like to build up 
a new Italian Empire which would be 
as great as that of the Caesars. Unless 
he controls at least part of the Balkans 
he can’t do this. Of course Hitler is his 
ally now. He can’t very well quarrel 
with him outright. But dlictator-friends 
turn into enemies quite easily. It would 
be very bad for Italy if Hitler should 
get complete control of the Balkans and 
then turn out to be not so good a friend 
after all. Mussolini hasn’t yet interferred 
with Hitler in the Balkans. Maybe he 
never will. But Hitler has to throw him 
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Russia Seeks 
Western Outlet 
Through Balkans. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


wers cross and clash in the Balkans. Map at 
ly annexed by Bulgaria, Hungary, and Russia. 


a Balkan bone every once in a while to 
keep him quiet. 

Like Germany and Italy, Russia has 
had a finger in the Balkan pie for hun- 
dreds of years. What the Russians 
would like to do is to push their wa 
down to the Black Sea. Most of Russia's 
present sea ports are frozen over for 

art of the year. This interferes with 
8 contacts with the rest of the world. 
Stalin dreams of a warm-water in 
the south just as the Czars did. The 
way to such a port lies through the Bal- 
kans. The tighter Hitler's grip on the 
Balkans the less chance Stalin will have 
a: posse . And Stalin doesn’t trust 
Hitler very tar. He’d feel more comfort- 
able if he could get hold of a piece of 
the Balkans to use as a sort of fence 
between Russia and Germany. Germany 
and Russia aren't as closely tied to- 
gether as Germany and Italy. But 
they're on pretty good terms. Russia is 
in no position to fi any- 
way. So Stalin probably won't do any- 
thing drastic, at least at the moment. 
But he might. Hitler can’t be sure. He 
has to keep at least one eye on Russia, 

This is the way the three dictators 
are lined up in the Balkans, then. They 

to be friends. But each one 
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HE recent agreement whereby 
T the United States obtains, in 
exchange for fifty over-age de- 
stroyers, air and naval bases in New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and through- 
out the Caribbean area, is the most 
dramatic and the most important de- 
velopment in our foreign affairs since 
the outbreak of the war. hod is : 
recognition of the responsibility o 
the United States to detenid’ the 
Western Hemisphere against aggres- 
sion, and it goes far to remove such 
defense from the realm of theory to 
that of fact. It makes possible the 
effective enforcement of the resolu- 
tions passed at the recent Lima, 
Panama, and Havana Conferences 


’ and leaves Latin American countries 


of the Caribbean area, at least, no 
alternative but to cooperate with the 
United States in her Pan-American 
policy. It gives new and more prac- 
tical meaning, too, to the cooperation 
in foreign policy between the United 
States and Great Britain which has 
existed for the last half century. 


Consistent With Monroe Doctrine 


For all its dramatic.character and 
its revolutionary significance, this 
new development is entirely con- 
sistent with our basic foreign policy. 
That policy is, of course, the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine, like 
any great national policy, like the 
Constitution itself, is not somethin 
definite and inflexible, but Sita 
enough and flexible enough to adapt 
itself to new situations as they arise. 
For what is the essence of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? It is national defense— 
national defense through defense of 
the whole Western Hemisphere; na- 
tional defense against dangerous ter- 
ritorial seizures by hostile govern- 
ments, against even alien i of 
government or of society. It is the 
idea that America must be preserved 
for Americans, and for the American 
ways of life. 

As a national policy it was already 
in existence even before the famous 
pronouncement of Monroe. The 
Fathers of the Republic—Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, bibeinnsivieen de- 
termined that the new United States 


should develop along her own lines, 


protecting her territory, her people, 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph.D. 





The Naval Base Trade 
And the Monroe Doctrine 


her interests against any kind of at- 
tack. This was the basis of our ex- 
pansion policy throughout our early 
national history—the determination 
to hold the Old Northwest, the great 
Louisiana Purchase, the annexation 
of West Florida and the purchase of 
East Florida, the invasion of Texas, 
the annexation of Oregon and Cali- 
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The eight navy and air bases traded to 
United States by Great Britain in ex- 
change for fifty over-age destroyers. 


fornia. To the early statesmen who 
guided the destinies of the Republic 
it was clear that the United States 
could not tolerate, along its borders, 
any great national power whose pur- 
poses or ideals conflicted with her 
own. 

The immediate background of the 
Monroe Doctrine emphasizes this 
national policy, and iit is well to re- 
member that background and its 
meaning to us today. Two dangers, 
in 1822, a to threaten the 
Republic. the Pacific coast the 
Russians were extending their juris- 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


diction all the way to San Francisco 
Bay; while over the vast area from 
the Rio Grande south the Holy Alli- 


ance’ of European autocracies (Rus- 


sia, Austria, Prussia) was preparing 
to re-establish Spanish rule. The 
threat, then, was both territorial and 
political, and the Monroe Doctrine 
met it in both respects. The Ameri- 
can continents. were not to be con- 
sidered subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European power, and 
further, as “the political system of 
the allied powers is essentially dif- 
ferent . . . from that of America . . . 
we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to 
any portion of th’: hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

It will be readily seen how broad 
was this formula. It has enabled the 
United States to resist not only terri- 
torial annexations, but the imposition 
upon any American nation of a hos- 
tile system of government. By this 
principle, the United States has been 
able to keep any great power out of 
the Caribbean, to oust the French 
fron: Mexico, to reject British terri- 
torial claims on Venezuela, to pre- 
vent the forcible collection of debts 
from Latin American states, and to 
forbid the lease to any foreign power 
of territory that might be used for 
military or naval purposes. 

But there was another part to the 
Monroe Doctrine—a part to which 
the Germans and Italians and Jap- 
anese today call our attention. That 
was the statement that “in the wars 
of the European powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy to do so.” Was 
American intervention in the World 
War in conflict with that policy? Is 
the present American policy of aid 
to the Allies in conflict with that 
policy? We might just as reasonably 
ask whether the War of 1812 which, 
after all, was part of a general Euro- 
pean War, disproved the correctness 
of Monroe's statement. Certainly 
President Monroe cannot be sup- 
posed to have forgotten that war. 
The fact is, of course, that the War 
of 1812 was not an intervention in a 
European war over “matters relating 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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will have two opportunities 
this fall to see American 
democracy in action. On 
Election Day—November 5—voters 
will go to the polls to elect a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Congressmen 
and other officials. Somewhat earlier, 
on National Registration Day—Octo- 
ber 16—16,500,000 male citizens 
and aliens will register for selective 
military service. Then, when the 
physically unfit, those with depend- 
ents, and those who hold.important 
jobs in industry and agriculture are 
weeded out, Army officials estimate 
that 5,000,000 men will be eligible 
for a year’s intensive training. 
Our representatives in Congress 
have.decided that the men of Amer- 
ica must be prepared in time of 
peace so that they can better defend 
our democracy in case of war. They 
believe we cannot risk being unpre- 
pared in a world shaken by war. 
They hope that “when America is 
prepared for all comers, there will be 
no comers” to threaten our demo- 
cratic way of life. And finally, our 
representatives believe all Americans 
are willing to have an “R’-Day in 
order to defend the democratic privi- 
leges they enjoy on Election Day. 
Congress’ approval of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 will 
directly touch the life of even high 
school students. You won't be re- 
quired to register on “R”-Day. But 
all men 21 to 36—your older brother, 
cousin, or uncle, will have to register. 
And some member of your family 
may be among the 800,000 men 
drafted for training within the next 
six months. The chances, however, 
against any young man being called 
within the next six months are 10 to 
1, even if he is in the most eligible 
classification. What is the “most 
eligible classification”? This means 
those unmarried young men, without 
dependents, whose jobs in industry 
or agriculture are not considered 
vital to national defense. But a more 
complete answer to that question, 
and many others, will be given be- 
low. Since the draft touches so many 
homes, it is natural that plenty of 
questions are being asked by people 
both young and old, rich oul par, 
students and workers. 
Question: Who must register on 
R-Day? 


Answer: Every male citizen and male 

alien living in United States or its 

ions who has passed his 2l1st 
birthday and not his 36th. : 

Q. Who does not have to register? 

A. The following are not required to 

register: Officers and men of the — 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Guard, the active National Guard, Of- 
ficers Reserve Corps, Naval Reserve, 
Marine Corps Reserve; students at West 
Point, Annapolis and Coast Guard 
Academy; men serving with the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Public Health 
Service; and foreign diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

Q. Are there any other exceptions al- 
lowed — peacetime? 

A. The following are excepted from 
registration and service in peacetime, 
but are subject to it in wartime: Vet- 
erans of three years’ service in Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard; 
National Guardsmen who have com- 
pleted one year of service and who will 
follow this with two years of regular 
Army service; National Guardsmen who 
have completed six years’ service; men 
on the Officers Reserve Corps eligible 
list for at least six years. 

Q. Where will registration be con- 
ducted? 

A. Registrants will fill out cards in 
their regular voting precincts. These 
cards will give the registrant's name, 
address, age, telephone number, em- 
ployer, record of birth, citizenship, and 
the name of a person who will always 
know his address. 

Q. What about men with dependents? 

A. They must register. But the Presi- 
dent can delay the drafting of men with 
dependents. Local draft boards will 
have power to decide each case and 
recommend a delay. 

Q. Will married men be drafted? And 
what about the hundreds of young men 
who rushed.to get married before Con- 
gress passed the draft bill? 

A. Getting married may not prevent 
a man from being drafted. If his wife 
is working, has savings or property, or 
can be supported by her parents, the 
husband may be called. 

Q. What about ministers, divinity stu- 
dents, and other students in colleges? 

A. Ministers of religion and students 


preparing for the ministry are exempted 
milit: ee but must Na 
College wr Sr ill be exempted from 
training during the 1940-41 school year 
if they request such delay. 
Q. Aliens are required to register, 
but can they be drafted? 
A. No alien will be drafted unless he 
has declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. This re- 
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i t was drawn to prevent alien 
ifth columnists” from getting into the 
Army or Navy. 


. Can federal, state and local offi- 
ials be drafted? > 
A. These officials must register, but 

may not be called for service during 
their term of office. 
Q, Can a person who is conscien- 


tiously opposed to war reason of 
religious training or belief be forced to 
serve in the Army or Nevy? 

‘A. A conscientious objector to war 
may be allowed to do non-combat work 
ee oe if he is upheld by a 
local board. And if he is posed 
to such non-combat work the cbjector 
may be allowed to do work of national 
importance under civilian direction. 
Q. What can the conscientious ob- 
jector do if the local draft board rules 
against him? 


A His com epee 90 Seer Oe 
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which then re the matter to the 
Department of Justice for inquiry and 
hearin , aa provisions ,= local 
board i & and appeals may avoid 
some of the harsh treatment that was 
given during the World War draft to 
conscientious objectors who were not 
cowards, but were sincerely opposed to 
war service. 

Q. How will local draft boards be 
selected? 

A. They will be chosen by the Gov- 
ernor or other state officials and will be 
met by the President. Most of 
them will serve without pay. Generally, 
there will be one board for each county 
or, in city areas, one to each 30,000 
men. Members of boards will be drawn 
from the local community and will have 
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What Conscription Means to Young Americans 












Questions and Answers on the Ne 


great power. Decisions of local boards 
can, however, be appealed either by a 
registrant or the government. A’ 
boards will be set up for each ,000 
of population. Prag oveipeay Dinter 
bo there will be medical advisory 
boards to consider a from deci- 
sions of examining P ysicians. In most 
cases the decision of an appeal board is 
final, though a final appeal might be 
taken to the President. 

Q. How are men actually selected for 
service? 

A. After R-Day, each local draft 
board will shuffle registration. cards and 


number them in order, probably from | 


1 up to 4,000 or so. Then, in Washing- 
ton there will be a national draft lot- 
tery in which the numbers drawn from 
a goldfish bowl will determine the selec- 
tion of men for military training. For 
instance, if number 702 is drawn out 
of the bowl in Washington, each num- 
ber 702 in the 6,500 or more local draft 
districts wovid be the first man called 
for service. ‘is order number would be 
number 1. If number 65 were the next 
number drawn, this number would be 
number 2 to be called. The old-fash- 
ioned: goldfish bowl used during the 
World War draft in 1917 will be used 
again. 

Q. How do the local boards then de- 
cide to defer the calling of a 
man 

A. After the draft lottery in Wash- 
ington, questionnaires will be sent to 
registrants in the order in which their 
numbers were selected. These very com- 
plete questionnaires will cover each 
man’s physical condition, dependents, 
education, earnings, type of work, etc. 
On the basis of these answers the local 
draft board will place registrants in one 
of four classes: 

Class I. Available for service imme- 
diately. (This would cover unmarried 
men without dependents, and who are 
physically fit.) 

Class 11. Deferred (delayed) because 
of importance to nation. of job held in 
industry or agriculture. (For instance, 
a machinist in an aircraft factory would 
not be drafted, but a machinist working 
for a circus would be drafted.) 

Class III. Deferred because of de- 
pendents (wife, children, aged parents, 
etc.) A man with one or more 
pendents won’t be drafted in ime. 

Class IV. Deferred by law re banca 
registrant is physically unfit, an alien, 
etc. (In short, every registrant is con- 
sidered to be in Class I until he proves 
he belongs in a deferred class.) 

Q. How strict will the physical ex- 
amination be? 

A. Unless a person is crippled or 
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blind he may be drafted for some sort 
of service in the ba yr forces. ; 

Q. How drafted men serve. 

A. a mn meine 
if an emergency is declared by Con- 
gress. After one year's training the men 
will be in a reserve corps for 10 years, 
subject to call, with occasional periods 
of renewed singe 

Q. How long the Selective Serv- 
ice. Act (draft) remain in effect? 

A. It will end in 1945 unless Con- 
gress votes to continue it longer. 

Q. Can drafted men be sent to fight 
in Europe? 

A. No. Military service outside the 
United States is confined to the Western 
Hemisphere (New Werld) and Ameri- 


Se ective Service Act 


in no immediate danger of invasion. 
They said the volunteer system would 
raise the required number of men if 

iven a chance. But Army officers said 
i could not afford to take this 
chance. The Senate rejected the Fish 
amendment. Finally, a conference be- 
tween selected members of the House 
and Senate agreed to drop the Fish 
amendment. 

Q. What other differences between 
the House and Senate bills had to be 
ironed out before the measure was ap- 
proved and signed by the President? 

A. The Senate wanted to register all 
men between the ages of 21 and 31. 
The House wanted to register those be- 
tween 21 and 45. They finally agreed 








Here is the set-up 
will all ma 
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indicated officials, 





tween 21 and 35 in T 


courts, and boards will 
handle the job of calling 





York City. Other saan 
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registrants for one year’s 
military training. 
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can possessions, including the Philip- 
ines. 

Q. What pay will drafted men re- 

ceive? 
- A. They will get $21 a month the 
first four months and $30_ thereafter 
unless they win promotion. In addition, 
the minimum pay of men in the regular 
Army and Marine Corps was raised 
from $21 to $30 in an effort to en- 
courage volunteering. 

Q. Can men still volunteer for service 
in the regular Army and other defense 
forces? 

A. Yes. Any between 18 and 
85 may enlist voluntarily fot one year. 
During debate in Congress on the Selec- 
tive Service Act, Representative Fish 
(Republican of New York) got the 
House to a his amendment delay- 
ing the draft for 60 days while volun- 
teering was tried in an effort to raise 

men. 


on a compromise and made it 21 to 36. 
A more serious disagreement occurred 
over the proposal to draft industry as 
well as men Ey national defense. 

Q. What is meant by drafting in- 
dustry? 

A. The Senate proposed that the 
President be allowed: to take over any 
plant that refused to cooperate in mak- 
ing defense equipment. Payment for the 
plant would decided later by the 
courts. The House softened this pro- 
posal. - It give the President the power 
to lease the plant of a stubborn busi- 
nessman, and pay a fair price for the 
use of the plant. The House plan was 
adopted. 

. Can a man get his job back after 
the year of military training? 

A. Congress has made an effort to as- 
sure men of restoration of theirs jobs. 
It guarantees the jobs of all men em- 

ed by the federal government, and 
on states, counties and cities to do 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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STILL FIGHTING 

During the First World War, Charles 
de Gaulle was wounded three tirnes and 
finally captured by the Germans at Ver- 
dun. But he kept on fighting. He made 
five unsuccessful 
attempts to escape 
from prison, and 
still was trying 
when 
ended in 1918. To- 
day, the Petain 
Government in 
France is taking 
NO orders from Nazi 

Harris & Ewing conquerers. But 

DE GAULLE — Gensral Charles de 
Gaulle is still fighting. He is in London 
organizing “free Frenchmen” to fight 
with Britain against Germany. 

General de Gaulle is one French 
officer who has a right to say “I told 
you so.” In 1934 he wrote a book on 
tank warfare. He warned the French 
not to depend entirely on the Maginot 
Line, but to build more tanks and air- 
planes. At that time de Gaulle was only 
a captain, so the French commanders 
ignored his book. But this book was 
read by General Hauss Guderian, who 
made it a bible for the building of Ger- 
many’s deadly armored divisions. 

In May, 1940, Guderian’s tanks, and 
the Nazi Stukas (dive bombers) blasted 
France’s defenses. When it was too late, 
de Gaulle was raised to the rank of 
General and given command of the 
French tank army. Later, Premier Paul 
Reynaud placed de Gaulle in his Cab- 
inet to stiffen the fighting spirit of 
panic-stricken officials. When a peace | 
of Reynaud’s Cabinet voted to see 
pone, de Gaulle hurried to London to 

eep up the fight 





TEXAS BANKER 


Since 1932, Jesse Jones of Texas has 
anted over $10 billion in government 
to businessmen, bankers and farm- 

ers. And few of these loans have turned 
sour. Today, he has 
the important job 
of speeding up de- 
fense_ industries 
through the grant- 
ing of loans for 
plant expansions. 
Jones went into the 
government _lend- 
ing business as 
head of the Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corporation. He was appointed by Re- 
publi President Hoover. He con- 
tinued to hold that job under the Roose- 
velt New Deal, and now holds the 
recently created post of Kederal Loan 
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JONES 


the war. 
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Administrator. In addition, Congress 
has now agreed to load another job on 
his ian oe oma by passing a reso- 
lution making him Secretary of Com- 
merce, succeeding Harry Hopkins, re- 
cently resigned. ‘ 
Jones is a successful businessman 
who can get along with New Dealers as 
well as other businessmen. Several years 
ago in a speech to business leaders, 
Jones outlined his view of America’s 
problem—“The more fortunate must be 
willing to share with the less fortunate.” 


The son of a prosperous Tennessee 
farmer, Jones went to Texas at 20 and 
began his business career as a lumber- 
man in Houston. He started out with 
$10,000 and was a millionaire before 
he was 30. He has built Houston into 
the second largest and fastest-growin 
city in the South. He is chairman of 
Houston’s second-biggest bank, owns 
two of its three radio stations, the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, and some 40 buildings, 
plus half the office space in Fort Worth. 

Though he has worked hard all his 
life, Jones still sets a fast pace. He gets 
up at six-thirty and reads office pa 
before rata 5.2081 


MASTER MECHANIC 


The other day a man named William 
S. Knudsen announced that in 19 
months the army and navy would have 
19,000 fighting planes ready to defend 

the nation. There 
are two reasons 
why Americans ac- 
cepted this com- 
forting information 
without question: 
1. William S. Knud- 
sen (pronounced 
Nood-sen) is in 
charge of indus- 
trial production for 
the National De- 
fense Advisory 
Commission. 2. His past i as 
an engineer for Henry Ford and General 
Motors mark him as an expert on the 
mass production of any machine that 
travels on the ground or in the air. 

Knudsen’s career in ind an in 
1900, when he arrived ig Deca 
with but $30 in his pocket. He worked 





first in a New York shipyard, then in ~ 


a Buffalo bicycle plant, and became 
’s “right hand man” when 
that automobile pioneer took over the 
Buffalo factory. Knudsen built Ford 
assembly plants in 14 cities, the 
huge main plant at River Rouge near 
Ne ee ee 
1921 in three years was in charge 
of its highly successful Chevrolet com- 


— 
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devote all his time 


When at his desk in the G.M. plant, 
Knudsen kept his hat on. Most of the 
time, however, he was out among the 
machines keeping an eye on the work. 
Knudsen became an American citizen 
in 1914, but King Christian of Den- 
mark honored him with a knighthood 


several years ago. His daughters jok- 
ingly call him Sir Willies” He thes 
to play the xylophone and accordion. 
MAN IN THE STREET’S MAN 
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A THIRD TERM FOR ROOSEVELT 


Necessity or Menace? 
Pro and Con Opinions on a Burning Political Issue 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT is 

the first President in our his- 

tory to seek re-election for a 
third term. Does his acceptance of 
the Democratic nomination consti- 
tute a grave attack on the anti-third 
term tradition established by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson? If he is re- 
elected will this action expose our 
democracy to the dangers of “one- 
man rule”? Or is Roosevelt's re-elec- 
tion necessary to carry forward his 
New Deal program of reform and 
reconstruction? 


The Third Term “Tradition” 


Let us consider the first question. Is 
there. an anti-third term “tradition”? 
President Roosevelt's critics say there is, 
and declare it is an essential of our 
democratic system. But as. to whether 
George Washington established the 
principle, there is little agreement. 
Washington could have been re-elected 
without question for a third term. But 
he declined it for 
refusal was on “the incréasin 
vou of years”—he was 65 and in i 
health, and he died two years later. And 
in a letter to LaFayette he said: “I con- 
fess I differ widely from Mr. Jefferson 


as to the necessity . . . of rotation in that - 


department (the Presidency) .. .” It 
is worth noting that in the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention, all pro- 
posals for a limitation on the iden- 
tial term were voted down. Alexander 
Hamilton, the Federalist leader, even 
wanted the President elected for life. 
Concerning the danger of one-man rule, 
Vr 
people have become incapable of gov- 
erning themselves, and fit for a master, 
it is of little 
quarter he comes .. . 

It is to President Thomas jefferson 
that critics turn for chief in 
their attack on the third term. They say 
it was Jefferson who made the anti- 
third term tradition an “unwritten law” 
that no President should attempt to 
break. He announced immediately after 
his second inauguration that he would 
not again be a candidate. And in 1807 
he declined again to seek a third term. 
In his autobiography, written shortl 
before he died in 1826, Jefferson said: 


of four Presidents 
Madison, Monroe) 


(W ‘ 
retiring at the end of their 


volun 


consequence from what . 


eighth year and the progress of public 
opinion that the princip'e is salutary have 
given it in practice the form of precedent 
and usage; inasmuch that should a Presi- 
dent consent to be a candidate for a third 
election; I trust he would be rejected on 
this demonstration of ambitious views.” 


But some historians say-there is an- 
other side to Jefferson’s opposition to a 
third term. An article written in 1880 
by former U. S. Senator Timothy O. 
Howe, Wisconsin Republican, contend- 


Fear of dictatorship is not a new issue, 
as shown by this cartoon “King 
Andrew” Jackson in the 1832 campaign. 


ed that Jefferson refused a third term 
because he had decided he could not 
be elected. He pointed out that Jeffer- 
son delayed for more than a year his 
reply to the various state legislatures 
which were urging his candidacy for a 
third term. 

There seems little doubt, however, 
that Jefferson had an honest fear of one- 
man rule. He believed there should be 
no “indis; ble man” in a democracy. 
He criticized the Constitution because 
it did not limit the number of terms.a 
President could hold. “Reason and ex- 

ience tell us,” he wrote, “that the 

re will always be re- 

elected, if he may be re-elected. He is 
then an officer for life.” 

As to later Presidents who might have 
had or desired a third term, Andrew 


Jackson, though still popular, was too 
old. Ulysses S. Grant definitely hoped 
for renomination both in 1876 and 
1880. His administration, however, had 
been marred by serious scandals, he was 
opposed by leaders of his own party, 
and the House of Representatives 
passed a sharp resolution that “any de- 
parture from this time-honored custom 
would be unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with peril to our free institu- 
tions.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, who succeeded 
McKinley when the latter was assassi- 
nated in the first year of his second 
term, publicly renounced all thought of 
a third term in 1908. But in 1912, dis- 
illusioned by the policies of his friend 
and successor, Taft, “T. R.” broke with 
the Republican p and sought re- 
election on the “Bull Moose” or Pro- 
gressive ticket. He was defeated, but- 
insured the victory of his Democratic 
rival, Woodrow Wilson. Whether a 
third term for President after an inter- 
vening term of another President would 
be considered as objectionable as an 
unbroken “reign” of twelve years is a 
debatable question. 

Calvin Coolidge, who was in office 
six years owing to the death of Presi- 
dent Harding in 1923, was the center 
of a third term controversy in 1927. In 
the summer before the convention he is- 
sued his famous declaration, “I do not 
choose to run for President in 1928.” 
But his opponents doubted that he real- 
ly intended to refuse the nomination if 
“drafted,” for the Senate passed an anti- 
third term resolution similar to that 
against Grant. 

Thus the e: ience of previous Pres- 
idents is taidlly Siadbailes in regard 
to a third term. But it is undeniable 
that Franklin Roosevelt is the first man 
who has sought, and stands a chance of 
winning, a third full term in straight 
succession. 


Third Term and Dictatorship? 


This leads to a discussion of our sec- 
ond question—“If President Roosevelt is 
re-elected, will this action expose our 
democracy to the dangers of ‘one-man 
rule’?” In the passages that follow we 
quote opposing statements from several 
prominent advocates of each side of this 
— . Those headed “Yes” believe 

at a third term would tend to estab- 
lish a dictatorship; those headed “No” 
have no fear that this would happen. 
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YES: 

Senator Rush D. Holt, (Democrat, 
W. Va.): 

“Democracy and liberty have lost 
ground as executive power—one-man 
rule—has gained. An executive can and 
has built power upon power until today 
no one can successfully challenge it. An 
executive desirous of continued rule can 
build power upon power until it is im- 
possible successfully to challenge his ac- 
tion.” 

NO: 

Fred Rodell in his book, Democracy 
and the Third Term (Howell, Soskin): 

“, . . If a majority of the voters be- 
lieve in the . . . anti-third term prin- 
ciple, they can . . . defeat any president 
who runs for a third term. And so the 
question arises—Why not leave it to the 
voters? Why not let them reject, or 
elect, a third-term candidate as they 
choose? Why try to restrict the free 
working of the democratic process with 
a principle that is nowhere written in 
our laws, instead of letting the people 
themselves pick any president they 
want and pick him as often as they 
want? ...” 


YES: 

New York Herald-Tribune, leading 
Republican mp 26 

“The nation is faced with an intensely 
ambitious man eager to hold more 
power longer than has any other Presi- 
dent . . . The President has sought and 
obtained his third-term nomination 
while in office and enjoying the enor- 
mous prestige and patronage (job-giv- 
ing powers) that belong to the man in 
the White House . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
controlled the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic convention . . . from start to fin- 
ish through the fact that he was already 
President of the United States. That the 
delegates themselves resented this was, 
as we have already indicated in these 
columns, amply clear in the indignant 
protests against his forcing the conven- 
tion to nominate Mr. Wallace as Vice 
President . . .” 

NO: 

Senator Joseph F. Guffey, (Demo- 
crat, Pa.): 

“Those who hold office of trust in the 
United States Government talk with a 
bad grace of limiting the President to 
two terfns. A quarter of the membership 
of the reer served more than two 
terms of six years each, and another 
quarter of the Senators are serving their 
second term, hoping for a third. Three- 
fourths of the membership of the House 
have served more than two terms. 

“But, some may contend, the Presi- 
dent may seize the power to make him- 
self a dictator, particularly with his in- 
creased emergency powers in this crisis 
of national defense. Such a fear has 
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been deliberately tostered at other times 
in our history, in order to thwart the 
will of the people . . . It the President 
might seize dictatorial powers, it 1s ob- 
vious that he could do so as easily in 
the first and second as in the third term. 
If the people of their own volition give 
more power to a President, they still 
operate within the framework of de- 
mocracy. They cannot give him power 
beyond that permitted under the Con- 


_stitution.” 


YES: 

Oswald Garrison Villard, former edi- 
tor of The Nation: 

“I am absolutely opposed to Roose- 
velt or anybody else running for a third 
term and I should consider the break- 
ing of the anti-third term tradition at 
this stage of the world’s lunge towards 
dictatorships treachery to the Republic. 
I am sorry to take this position because 
I...am nally fond of Roosevelt. 
But my stand has absolutely nothing to 
do with personalities; it has to do with 
the conviction that, if you open the way 
to a third term, there is no reason why 
you shouldn’t give a man a fourth term 
or a fifth. In other words, you are open- 
ing the way to dictatorship . . .” 


NO: 

Christopher Morley, author: 

“A man who has started so many ex- 
periments—some of them a bit gaga, 
some very fine—is nara obligation a 
k Ing 6x no. princ 
(anh Ghd cea involved. Coen 
should always be a matter. of exped- 
iency (fitness) foremost. It is so in 
well - governed communities — bees, 
wasps, ants, beavers.” 


Preserving the New Deal | 
Here is the other question around 
which the thE bias, Melee lous: will 
the best of the President’s New Deal 













“If in 1787 with a population of 
8,000,000 we could assemble such a 


man among all of us is capable of lead- 
ing, what happened to America? Is 
it that Americans can produce no leader 
among all their vast number, or that we 
have grown tired of thinking for our- 


selves and prefer to have doles and 
benefits tous... ; 
NO: 


Rexford G. Poaee™. former New 
Deal adviser and official: 

“Eight years is not long for a reform 
government to complete itself. It may 
easily take more than that. If reaction- 
aries can stop it before completion they 
will bless their luck, but progressives 
are committed to the full cycle of re- 
construction. No superstition can blind 
them to this urgent need. Their purpose 
may well require the continuance of 
that certain man. If it does, he will have 
to serve, and the third term bogey will 
need to be laid away and forgotten.” 
YES: : 


Raymond Moley, former New Deal 


“It has never been hard to see that 
those idealists who argue in this fashion 
—who insist that the two-term tradition 
is simply a shibboleth that bars posed 
of ess—are really arguing 
comin 168 a tradition of rh 

are glib in deprecating im- 
be a idifyin ewtorw 

lieve are solidifying polici t 
pepsi are not aware that 
have stumbled into that most ancient 
of fallacies—the ‘good’ tradition is ‘my’ 


t Jiti ’ the ‘foolish’ t liti: is the ' 


other fellow’s tradition . . . 


int. In New York, on 
November 8, 1932, he (Franklin D. 

Roosevelt) said: 
ve oe I believe, ps ub the delusion 
t is a campai or per- 
ant es Se ere 
individual 
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NO: 


Robert H. Jackson, Attorney 
ot the United States: 


1 OA ee coe ee 
ing our le unless it is by a 
strong President. There have been gen- 
erations which did not appear to need 
strong ip. They were 
enough to live in times when the dri 
of the current gave them all the direc- 
tion that was necessary, and any mid- 
dle-of-the-roader or no one at all could 
safely occupy the White House. 

“But these are not and cannot be 
such times i The youth of America will 
not again be satisfied with mediocrity 
in its leaders . . . It has heard the voice 
of the greatest leader of men in our 
time...” 

YES: 

New York Times, leading independ- 
ent new: ; 

“At no place in his acceptance h 
did Mr. Roosevelt supply the all-im- 
portant missing link in the logic which 
would justify his willingness to destroy 
one of the oldest safeguards which cus- 
tom has thrown around the liberties of 
the American people: the long-standing 
tradition against a third term. At this 
point Mr. Roosevelt is driven back upon 
the argument of his own personal ‘in- 
dispenener:. It is an argument which 
will not be convincing to great numbers 
of independent voters, bred in the dem- 
ocratic tradition of no man’s ‘indispens- 
ability’ and not ready to grant that our 
democracy is-so fragile, or so much like 
the very totalitarians against whom we 
are arming, that it cannot risk change 
in an emergency...” 

NO: 


epn 
(Democrat, Calif.) : 

“A speeding car simply cannot change 
drivers without losing control. No one 
in the United States is better informed 
“< world affairs than President Roose- 
velt, or so capably qualified to guide 
us through this "ccitical oka te 
change leadership at such a critical 
period would be disastrous for the safe- 
ty of our country. Whether it be first, 
second, third, or fourth term is not as 
important as competent leadership . . .” 

Amend the Constitution? 


In view of the deep interest over the 
third term issue, attention has been at- 
tracted to a series of hearings being 


held by the Senate Judiciary Sub-Com- « 


mittee, This sub-committee is consider- 
ing two amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, one limiting the tenure of the Pres- 
ident to one six-year term and another 
outlawing re-election to a third term. 
The Republican party platform calls for 
an amendment barring a third term. The 
Democratic platform does not discuss 
this subject. Senator Edward R. Burke 


(Democrat of Neb.), who heads the 
Senate sub-committee, has challenged 
other Democratic Senators to explain 


for a 1928 resolution ing a “ 
term for any President” (esd at 
Coolidge). 

Senator Ashurst (Democrat of Ariz.) 
declared that he would have to vote 
“for a third-termer or a third-rater, and 
so I choose the third-termer.” 

Senator Alben Barkley (Democrat of 
Ky.), who, like Ashurst, voted for the 
1928 resolution, replied to Burke: “Wise 
men sometimes change their minds, 
fools never do.” 

Here are some yes and no statements 
on the question—“Should the tenure of 
the President be limited to one six-year 
term?” 

YES: 
Carrie Chapman Catt, outstanding 
leader of women: 

“I have long believed . . . that the 
welfare of our nation would be greatly 
improved by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which would extend the term 
of the President from four to six years 
and provide that one man could serve 
only one term. This would remove the 
universal habit of every President be- 
ing obliged to spend much time in con- 


ideration of his second term. A six-year — 


plan would lead to a broadly demo- 
cratic government and would never 
travel in the direction of a dictatorship, 
which might be the case in the event 
the term of service is extended to three 
terms by precedent .. .” 
NO: 

Woodrow Wilson, written when he 
was President-elect, February 5, 1913: 

“The question is simply this: Shall 
our Presidents be free, so far as the law 
is concerned, to seek a second term of 
four years, or shall they be limited by 
constitutional amendment to a single 
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term of four years.or to a single term 
extended to six years? . . . 

“The argument is not that it is clearly 
known now just how long each Presi- 
dent should remain in office. Four years 
is too long a term for a President who 
is not the true spokesman of the people, 
who is imposed upon and does not lead. 
It is too short a term for a president 
who is doing or attempting a great work 
of reform, and who has not had time to 
finish it.” 

YES: 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College, statement given to 
Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee, Sep- 
tember 5, 1940: 

“Under the present system of re-elec- 
tion,” Dr. Lewis contended, the “Presi- 
dency now amounts to but a half-time 
? when the ablest man devoting all 

is time to it would find it difficult to 
meet all the demands on him.” 

Senator Wiley (Republican of Wis.) 
said he thought Dr. Lewis’ statement 
was “generous.” “I'd say that at present 
the President devotes 90 per cent to 

litical ends and 10 per cent to the 

iness of his office,” Wiley added. 


NO: . 

David Lawrence, editor of the U. S. 
News: 

“Viewed impersonally, why should 
we object to a term of 12 years for a 
President when we applaud the man 
who can serve four or even five terms 
as the governor of a large State? Why 
do we speak so approvingly of a United 
States Senator i is elected and re- 
elected to serve five terms, or 30 years? 

“It certainly cannot be that we object 
to a particular period of years. Rather 
do our objections go directly to the 
powers of the Presidency. For my part 
I am as strongly opposed to the auto- 
cratic powers in a single term of four 
years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an eight-year or 12-year 
term...” 

Mr. Lawrence then goes on to argue 
that it is all right to have a President 
hold office any number of years if the 
people are able to get rid of him when 
they are dissatisfied. At present, several 
states and cities have a system of re- 
call whereby an official can be. “re- 
called”—voted out of office—if the citi- 
zens feel that he is woefully incompe- 
tent or un-democratic in his actions. 

“We must therefore,” writes Mr. 
Lawrence, “provide by constitutional 
amendment a system of recall which 
will it us -o get rid of an incom- 
petent or misguided President at any 
time after two years and yet enable us 
to retain a President whom the people 
want for as long as 12 years or more— 
a President who continuously represents 
the desires of the majority of the people 
of the United States . .. 
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Naval Base Trade 


(Concluded from page 7) 


to themselves,” but over matters re- 
lating to ourselves. So, too, with the 
World War. We went to war in 1917 to 
protect American interests against ag- 
gression. So, too, in the present crisis. 
No one who has read the speeches of 
Hitler and Mussolini, who has watched 
the efforts of Germany and Italy to 
establish their own dominance in Latin 
America, who is aware of the activities 
of the Fifth Columns in the countries 
to the south of us, can suppose that 
the present conflict is one which affects 
only Europe. It is a conflict which 
threatens Latin America and thereby 
threatens us, and it is entirely con- 
sistent with the Monro: Doctrine that 
we should take every measure neces- 
sary to meet that threat. 


Anglo-American Cooperation 


One other aspect of the history of the 
Monroe Doctrine arrests our attention. 
T' at is the fact that, from the begin- 
ning, it has been not only an American 
but an Anglo-American doctrine. The 
immediate impetus to the doctrine, in- 
deed, came from England. It was sug- 
gested to President Monroe by George 
Canning, then the British Foreign Min- 
ister, and the first proposal was for a 
joint declaration by England and the 
United States. Monroe’s Cabinet reject- 
ed this proposal, but actually, of course, 
England cooperated in supporting and 
applying the Doctrine. This she did not 
out of philanthropy—nations do not act 
from philanthro ic reasons—but for rea- 
sons of setienel self-interest. in order 
to keep her Continental rivals out of 
Latin America and preserve the balance 
of power in Europe. But whatever the 
reasons for the English attitude, the at- 
titude itself has had immense historical 
importance. At no time in the nine- 
teenth century was the United States 
in a position to keep England out of 
Latin America, had England wished to 
challenge the Doctrine. The British fleet 
was the greatest and most powerful in 
the world, and the United States could 
not have hoped to defeat it, or to pre- 
vent Britain from taking parts of South 
America. Fortunately, pd an adventure 
was no part of English policy. In 1866 
England supported the United States in 
forcing the French out of Mexico; in 
1895 England agreed in the demand of 
the United States that she submit her 
territorial claims in Venezuela to arbi- 
tration; in 1898 England sympathized 
with the United States in her war on 
Spain. 

The leasing by Great Britain to the 
United States of air and naval bases on 
her territory in the New World is an 
entirely consistent extension of her pol- 
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domination of Latin America. It was 
doubtful, a month ago, whether the 
United States could effectually prevent 
such domination. Now with these new 
bases, flung wide from Newfoundland 
to the southern Caribbean and eastward 
to Bermuda, it seems entirely probable 
that the United States can meet any 
aggressive threat. This one-sided bar- 
gain which we have concluded has 
made possible the adaptation of the 
ancient Doctrine to new circumstances 
which seemed at first to present insuper- 
able dangers. 





Conscription 
(Concluded from page 9) 


the same thing, but it cannot make them 
do so. If an employer refuses to take 
a man back, the United States Attorney 
will help him win his case. Nor can 
the job of a drafted man be taken by a 
member of the German-American Bund 
or the Communist Party. And, finally, 
a man cannot be sued in court for debts 
while serving his year in the defense 
forces. 

Q. Will a drafted man be able to 
retain his right to vote? 

A. Congress has tried to protect each 
draftee’s right to vote, but in the end 
the decision will lie with the 48 states 
which control their own election laws. 
Forty-six states allow officers and sol- 
diers to vote in their home states de- 
pe absence in the Army. But only 
about two-thirds of the states have pro- 
vision for absentee voting—sending your 
vote back home. Furthermore, in all but 
14 states it is necessary to register in 
person in order to vote. 

Q. How many men actually will be 
drafted into the armed forces? 

A. The limit is 900,000 at any one 
time. Army plans indicate that 400,000 
will be called January 1, 1941, and an- 
other 400,000 around April 1. At pres- 
ent, the Army is struggling to provide 
housing and equipment for 60,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen who have been called 
for one year’s training. A total of over 
200,000 Guardsmen probably will be 
called up for training. 

9. How many men, both reserves 
and regulars, do our armed forces have 
now 


A. Even before the first 400,000 


draftees are called for training, the na- ~ 


tion’s total arméd forces will amount 
to nearly 1,000,000 men. The number 
now available consists of: Navy—154,- 
516; Marines—31,379; Navy reserves— 
40,336; Marine reserves—15,076; Army 
—303,000 (being increased by volunteer 
recruiting); National —238,000; 
Army reserve officers—120,000; Enlisted 
reserves—17,500. 


totalitarian. 


Social Studies Quiz 
(Answers on page 16) 
PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 
Directions: Before the names in column 1 


—— Jesse Jones 1. Fi minister of 
Eng in 1823 


—— Wm. S. 2. New Dictator of Ru- 
mania. 


—— J. T. Adams5. If charge of industrial 
ion of Na- 


: 8. Minister of Labor in 
Antonescu Churchill’s cabinet. 
9. Head of “Free French- 
men” in London. 
SOCIAL STUDIES VOCABULARY 


Directions: If the definition which fol- 
lows a term is true, draw a cirle around T; 
if not true, draw a circle around F. 

1. Conscription: Compulsory 
military service. 

2. Constitution: An agreement 
to form a government in 
the future. — 

3. Draft Industry: Seizure of in- 

+ dustrial P ves by the 
Federal Government. 

4. Vigilante: One who enforces 
a code of behavior without 
regard to democratic pro- 
cedures. 


5. Tradition: A custom having 

the effect of legislative en- 

actment: (law). 
6. Patronage: The practice of 

giving government jobs to- 

political supporters. 
GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS 

Directions: In the space provided, write 

the name of the geographical area which is 
described. 


1. Territory taken by Hun- 


gary from Rumania. 1. .......... 
2. Northernmost air and 
naval base granted to 
the United States by 
Great Britain. 2. 
3. Seat of French Govern- 
ment in unoccupied 
France. 3. 
4. Peninsula _ containing 
Rumania, 4. 
5. French colony which is _ 
threatened by Japan. 5. .......... 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


1. The Pilgrim Fathers and the Mayflower Compact 





preserve that freedom. 





Toray, perhaps more than ever before in our history, we Americans have 

suddenly become conscious of the great heritage of freedom which we have 
enjoyed for over 150 years. We have been too much accustomd hitherto to 
take our liberties for granted. The onslaught of totalitarian dictators on demo- 
cratic peoples and the propaganda of potential enemies within our own home- 
land have made us appreciate freedom more keenly. American democracy is 
not an accident. It had to be fought for, defended, and repeatedly preserved 
by liberty-loving patriots. And it is not always easy to tell what is essential to 


Here we begin a series of articles on “Builders of American Democracy,” to 
help us think more clearly about our history. Each week Mr. Harry A. Tarr, of 
the Faculty of Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Chairman 
of the Allied Veterans Educational Association, will discuss an outstanding 
leader or group of Americans’ who fought to win the liberties we now enjoy. 











HE story of the Mayflower Com- 

pact is the story of courageous 

men and women who were de- 
termined to worship God in their 
own way. To gain this religious free- 
dom these Pilgrims braved the dan- 
gers of a stormy sea voyage and the 
hardships of life in a menacing wil- 
derness. And to safeguard this free- 
dom, these Pilgrim Fathers of ours 
drew up a Compact, wherein each 
man promised to obey laws passed 
for the welfare of all. 

It can be seen why, therefore, the 
sailing of the Mayflower from Eng- 
land in 1620 is called a landmark 
in the history of American liberty. 
The small band of 102 Pilgrims who 
set sail on that day preferred free- 
dom without security to the tyrann 
and intolerance of their native lan 
When another ship, the Speedwell, 
sprang a leak and was forced to turn 
back, the Pilgrims did not hesitate. 
They sailed for America in the May- 
flower, a vessel which today would 
seem. little better than a ae 
smack. The voyage to America too 
two uncomfortable months. And in- 
stead of eet the Pilgrims on the 
sunnier, more fertile Virginia coast, 
the captain drop anchor in a 
rocky harbor surrounded by snow- 
covered mountains. The Pilgrims had 
no legal right to settle this far north. 
Their grant of land lay many miles 
to the south. But they decided to 
make the best of things. 

The log of the Mayflower tells the 
dramatic story of that eventful 63- 
day voyage. There were a few pas- 
sengers aboard who objected to 
landing on the barren, frozen soil of 
Massachusetts. Something had to be 


done to establish law and order. So 
several leaders drew up the May- 
flower Compact. It was signed by 
the 41 adult male members of the 
group. An old chest brought by 
Elder William Brewster was used as 
a writing desk for this memorable 
occasion. This Compact did not set 
up an independent state in America. 
The Pilgrims remained “loyal sub- 
jects” of King James. Nor was this 
document “the first American consti- 
tution.” it was too brief to serve that 
purpose. It is more like a foreword 
to a constitution. Note the similari- 
ties between the Mayflower Com- 
pact and the preamble to the United 
States Constitution. 


The Compact 


“In Ye Name of God, Amen: We 
whose names are underwritten, the 
loyal subjects of our dread soveraigne 
Lord King James, by ye grace of God 
of Great Britaine, France & Ireland, 


By Harry A. Tarr 


King, Defender of the Faith, etc. Have- 
ing undertaken for ye glorie of God, 
and advancement of ye Christian faith, 
and honour of our King and countrie, of 
Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in ye presence of God 
and one of another, covenant, and com- 
bine our selves togeather into a civil 
body politic, for our better ordering and 
preservation, and furtherance of ye ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to en- 
acte, constitute and frame such just and 
equall lawes, ordinances, acts, consti- 
tutions and offices from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meete and con- 
venient for ye generall good of ye Col- 
onie; unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have here- 
under subscribed our names at Cape 
~Codd ye II of November, in ye year of 
ye raigne of our soveraigne Lord Kin 
James of England, France & Ireland ye 
eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fifty- 
fourth, An Dom. 1620.” 


Among the signers are names of 


many who distinguished themselves 
in American history: Captain Miles 
Standish and John Alden (he of the 
famous courtship); William Brad- 
ford, then but 17 years old and later 
to become our first historian; and 
John Carver, “a man godly and well 
approved among them,” who was 
elected governor for the first year 
immediately after the signing. 

The election of Carver was prob- 
ably the first democratic election in 
our history. And while the Compact 
was no constitution, it is noteworthy 
for this:reason: It is the first writ- 

(Concluded on page 16) 





Signing the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower 
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The Balkans 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Stalin was the first to make a move 
this summer. He suddenly demanded 
that Rumania hand over Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina to him. Bessarabia 
used to belong to Russia. It was given 
to Rumania after the first World War. 
Bukovina was just so much gravy. It 
had never been a part of Russia. It had 
been taken from Austria at the end of 
the war. Russia was also given special 
naval rights in Rumanian ports. 

This threatened to upset the whole 
Balkan apple cart. For it is not only the 
three dictators who have designs on 
Balkan territory. Some of the Balkan 
countries would like to get pieces of 
each other. Rumania was in a particu- 
larly bad spot. She had been given parts 
of almost all her neighbors at the end 
of the last war. As soon as Russia had 
taken her bite Hungary and Bulgaria 
began to demand what they lost to Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria wanted the southern 
Dobrudja back. Rumania agreed to sur- 
render it without any argument. It 
wasn’t very large. And it was more Bul- 
garian than Rumanian anyway. 

But the Hungarian demand for Tran- 
sylvania was another story. This was a 
huge and important slice of Rumanian 
territory. And more Rumanians than 
Hungarians live in it. Rumania refused 
Hungary’ demand. The two countries 
began making threatening gestures at 
each other. 

Then Germany step in. At this 
particular moment Hitler wants — 
more than anything else in the Balkans. 
He needs Balkan supplies and he 
doesn’t want them to held up by 
fighting in this region. The German For- 
eign Minister and his stooge the For- 
eign Minister of Italy called the Ruman- 
ians and Hungarians to Vienna. They 
told them just how the dispute was to 
be settled. The northern half of Tran- 
sylvania, including about 18,000 square 
miles and 2,500,000 people, was given 
to Hungary. To sugar-coat the pill a 
little, the Germans promised that they 
would protect what was left of Rumania 
against any attack. 

This last deal was too much for the 
Rumanian people. They weren't stron 
enough to resist Germany. But the 
to take their anger out on somebody. So 
they turned on King Carol. Crowds 
rioted all over the country. An attempt 
was made to kill the King. He was 
blamed for all Rumania’s misfortunes. 
Finally the pressure was too much for 
him. He abdicated and his eighteen- 
year-old son Michael became King. 
Carol and his friends fled the country. 
General Ion Antonescu became Premier. 
He took over complete control of the 
government. Michael will be only a 


mouthpiece. And through Antonescu 
Germany will keep Rumania in line 

Meanwhile Italy had also been mak- 
ing passes in the Balkans. The Italian 
government began attacking Greece. 
The Greeks, they said, were mistreating 
the Albanians, who are under the “pro- 
tection” of Italy. And they accused 
Athens of being too friendly with Eng- 
land. It looked for a while as if all this 
was leading up to an Italian attempt to 
~ off some Greek territory. But the 
Italians suddenly quieted down. Some 
people thought Hitler may have told 
Mussolini not-to start anything more in 
the Balkans just now. But at any rate 
Mussolini had reminded Hitler that he 
was still there. 

This left Yugoslavia as the only Bal- 
kan country which hadn’t yet had any 
trouble. The Yugoslavs ho they 
would be left alone. But they were 
afraid. They too had bits of territory 
which used to belong to somebody else. 
They didn’t wait for demands. They of- 
fered to surrender part of the Banat to 
Hungary before they were asked for it. 

The net result of all this was that Hit- 
ler had staved off trouble in the Bal- 
kans. He had blocked any idea Russia 
might have had of moving further into 
Rumania. He had kept Mussolini quiet. 
And he had the Balkans in a tighter grip 
than ever. But no one dared say how 
long things would stay as they were. 





‘Mayflower Compact 


(Concluded from page 15) 


ten document setting forth two 
American ideals of democratic gov- 
ernment, (1)  self-determination-— 
the right to choose one’s own kind of 
government, and (2) the duty of 
each citizen to obey the rules drawn 
up by the majority. The Compact, 
freely eritered into by mutual con- 
sent, was a common-sense way of 
dealing with the problem of preserv- 
ing order in a new community far 
from the mother country. As our 
young nation expanded, and settlers 

ushed westward far from the sea- 

ard and the seats of government, 
they drew up “compacts” similar to 
the one signed by the 4 41 Mayflower 
Pilgrims. Miners and frontiersmen in 
the West set up their own “law and 
order” leagues, or “vigilance” com- 
mittees, to protect their lives and 
property. These groups were not al- 
ways just in their treatment of peo- 
ple. But they served their — 
until democratic rule of, by for 
the people was established by the 
states and the Federal government. 


Hitchcock, $1.75), now past 
inting, is Katherine Carr's little book 
‘about the South American people, and 
the way they lived, and why they lived 
that way.” i t are her 
chapters on United States and South 
America” (including side-lights on the 
Monroe Doctrine) and “The Fascist Men- 
ace.” Good Neighbors, a Headline Book 


ferences mentioned in Dr. Commager’s 
article. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Every ten years there is a conference 
called by the President of the United States 
to consider how our country can be an 
even better place for American children. 
Amreica’s Children, the September, 1940, 
Public Affairs Pam Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


Conference of 1940. Use it in ninth and 
twelfth grade problems courses, in Ameri- 
can History, and as interesting reading for 
you and your parents. 
“REQUIRED READING” 
This Constitution Of Ours, by Florence E. 
rae Putnam, New Y. 1940. 198 
is book, written by Judge Allen of 
the Ii & Cook Come , Should, 
in the words of William White, 
“required reading in every, American 
School and College. The times 
says Mr. White, “for just the 
terpretation Judge Allen has written.” 
YOUTH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
the title of the hig shoal packet pe 
is ti hi 
for American + bac ‘eek, 1540, 
yy the National Education Association. 
This material may be obtained from the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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year of 1745 found the 
French and British forces strug- 
gling for supremacy on_ the 
American side of the St. Lawrence 
River. The surrounding country 
abounded with savage Redskins, the 
most peaceful tribe of which was the 
Delawares, whose encampment was 
situated some. little distance from 
Fort Mohawk, with the famous 
Glimmerglass Lake (now Lake Ot- 
sego) lying between. Years before, 
the Delawares had found a little 
white child, orphaned after an In- 
dian massacre, and had raised him 
as their own son. On growing to 
manhood, he became known as “The 
Deerslayer,” because of his amaz- 
ing marksmanship in hunting _ the 
wild deer. 

Deerslayer’s boyhood friend was 
Chingachgook, son of the Delaware 
Chief, who was in love with Wah- 
Ta-Wah, a lovely Indian maiden. 
But Chingachgook had a rival in the 
sullen Briarthorn, who was deter- 
mined to have Wah-Ta-Wah for his 
own. And so, with the aid of a sleep- 
ing potion administered to Wah-Ta- 
Wah, Briarthorn abducts her and 
seeks refuge in the Huron camp. 

About this time Deerslayer saved 
the life of a famous hunter, who had 
been acting in the capacity of scout 
for the British. This man’s name was 
Harry March, popularly called 
“Hurry Harry” because of his rest- 
less, energetic disposition. Deer- 
slayer and Hurry Harry, although 
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"THE DEERSLA YER 


An Episode from the Novel by 
James Fenimore Cooper 


Dramatized by Robert St. Clair 


This is one of a series of plays suited to the High School Theatre, 
selected and edited by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of 
Samuel French, Inc. Copyright, 1937, by Samuel French. 


exact opposites, soon became fast 
friends, and when Deerslayer offered 
to trail Briarthorn to make an at- 
tempt to zescue Wah-TaWah, Harry 
suggests that they go directly to 
Glimmerglass Lake, where he intro- 
duces Deerslayer to Tom Hutter, an 
old trapper, and his two daughters, 
Judith and Hetty. Judith instantly 
falls in love with Deerslayer who, 
although he returns her affection, 
discourages her, knowing that Harry 
has been in love with her for years. 


In rescuing Wah-Ta-Wah, Deer 
slayer is captured. He has deliber- 
ately sacrificed himself so that Chin- 
gachgook would have an opportu- 
nity of getting Wah-Ta-Wah out of 
the Huron camp. The following 
scene takes place later, when Deer- 
slayer's friends come back to the 
Huron camp to rescue him, in the 
nick of time. 


Courtesy, N. Y. State Historical Ass’n, Cooperstown, N. Y¥. 


subdued b ook, the British, 
e Hurons. But Hetty, 
as she was about to go after Harry. 


_ Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


As our scene opens we find Deer- 
slayer (whom the Indians call 
Hawkeye) bound to a tree in the 
Huron camp. The Indian Revenoak 
is leveling a rifle at him: 

DEERSLAYER: Shoot, Revenoak. That'll 
be an easy death compared to the devil- 
ish, long drawn-out one your. evil brain 
is capable of thinking of. 

ReveNoAk: No. I no shoot. I have 
better way. I like to hear brave men 
scream in agony. 

DEERSLAYER (Grimly): You'll be dis- 
appointed, Revenoak. Nothing you can 
do to me will make me cry out. I know 
what to expect, and I'll admit that the 
thought of it makes me cringe inside. 
But, with God’s help, your filthy tribe 
will never know what I’m going through. 

REVENOAK: Brave words, Hawkeye. 
Maybe torture will not wring cries trom 
you, but there are others who will be 
watching your suffering. 

DEERSLAYER: Others? What—what do 
you mean? (At this moment Judith, 


~ Hetty and Wah-Ta-Wah enter, pushed 


through the trees by the Indian. Deer- 
slayer gasps in horror.) Judith! 

Juprrn (Rushes to him and throws 
her arms about his neck): Deerslayer! 

DEERSLAYER (Struins at his bonds 
and shouts to Revenoak): You fiends! 
You treacherous devils! Let me go! 

Revenoak: Hawkeye see now what I 
mean? Hawkeye not too brave, now, 
huh?. Pale-face squaws will watch you 
die, Hawkeye. Then we hold ’em for 
big ransom. If no ransom come, they 
soon join you in spirit world. (Grabs 
Wah-Ta-Wah's hand.) Chingachgook 
kill Briarthorn, now you be Huron 
Chief's squaw. 

Deers.aYer: Did Chingachgook kill 
Briarthorn? ¢ Judith nods.) 

Juprrn: In the fog, the savages sur- 
rounded us. We were too excited over 
your capture, I suppose, to hear them. 
Before we knew what was happening, 
they had seized Hetty, Wah-Ta-Wa 
pox Si self. Harry and Chingachgook 
escaped. : 
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DeersLayeR: You make no mention 
of your father. 

Hetty: Father is—dead, Deerslayer. 

DeersLayeERr: Killed by the redskins? 

Juprru: We don’t know. Shortly after 
we saw Hurry and Chingachgook dive 
off the landing platform, there was the 
sound of an explosion, and—and the 
cabin was blown to pieces. 

Hetty: The Indians had set fire to it. 
The flames must have reached the keg 
of powder— 

DEeERSLAYER: I'm sorry, Jude. May- 
hap his death has already been avenged. 
That dead redskin they just now took 
away was—Panther. 

Juprrn (Quickly): Panther? 

DeErsLAYER (Nods): The one who 
killed your brother. 

Juprrn: Who kuied—him? You? 
(Deerslayer nor's.. How? 

DEERSLAYER: They freed me for a 
few minutes. It was done in self-de- 
fense, Judith. I wonder if the day will 
ever come when men wil, no longer 
hate each other? When they will be liv- 
ing close together in these beautiful 
woods, at peace with each other; walk- 
ing boldly through the wilderness with 
no fear of death in their hearts? What 
are we striving for? Why must we kill 
each other over a mite of land when 
there are so many, many leagues of 
ground about us—enough for all? The 
Delawares are at peace, contented in 
their little valley. Why cannot such as 
you and I cast all hatred and malice 
from out our souls and fill our minds 
with the beauties of nature which God 
has distributed so profusely around us? 

Hetty (Solemnly): Some day, men 
will live at peace with one another, 
Deerslayer. Today men die so that their 
children may live; live in the great 
brotherhood of peace and security of 
which you dream. That is why fearless 
men and women mest go on fighting 
hardships and privation—battling savage 
redskins, and sacrificing love itself, to 
carve a new nation of God-fearing civi- 
lization out of the ruthless wilderness. 
Judith and I gave up our only brother 
and now—now we hav: sacrificed our 
beloved father— 

DeEERSLAYER (With a mirthless grin): 
And I am the next to go. 

ee Oh, no, Deerslayer! There is 
still a chance. Hurry may get through 
to the Fort— 

DeeErsLAyYER: | doubt it. (A low mur- 
mur of excited voices is heard. This is 
accompanied by the tom-tom.) You see, 
Jude? We are too well guarded. (A 
blood-curdling war cry is heard and 
Chingachgook leaps onto the stage, 
brandishing a gleaming knife.) 

Wan-Ta-Wan: Chingachgook! 

Cuincacucoox (To Revenoak): Dog 
of a Huron! Chingachgook no scared of 
you. Chingachgoo kill Briarthorn and 
avenge Wah-Ta-Wah. Now Chingach- 
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leaps at Revenoak.) 

AH-Ta-WaH (Screaming madly): 
Hetty! Cut Deerslayer’s a 
Other Hurons come soon. (Hetty 
uickly looks around the stage for a 

ife or a sharp stone with which to 
cut Deerslayer’s bends. At that moment, 
Chingachgook twists Revenoak’s arm 
behind his back. Revenoak grunts and 


ua you and avenge Tom Hutter! 
He 
Ww 





Statue of Natty Bumppo (Deerslayer) 
and Hector, his dog, from the Leather- 
stocking Monument in Lakewood Ceme- 
tery, near Cooperstown. 


groans and drups the knife behind him. 
Hetty darts forward, swoops up the 
knife and runs behind the izee, followed 
by Judith.) 

REVENOAK (Screams as Chingach- 
gook grasps his thrcat and forces him 
to his knees): Hurons! Hurons! Come— 
quick! 

CuincAcHcook: When Hurons come, 
they find you—-dead. (Brings down his 
knife. A trumpet call is heard off.) 

DeersLayEx: What's chat! 

Juprru (Wildly): The British! Hurry 
got through! Hurry got through! 

DeersLaYER: It’s General Johnson 
from the Fort! (His ropes slip to the 
ground.) 

Wan-Ta-Wan (Rushes to Chingach- 
gook’s arms) : Chingachgook! Chingach- 

k! 
pl Come on, Chingach- 
gook. We'll have to get in on this. You 
girls stay here behind these trees where 
you'll be safe. Johnson’s troops are 





spot. A stray bul- 
let might hit you! (Exits, followed by 
Chingachgook. ) 

Hetty (As she and Judith huddle to- 
gether): God be praised! They arrived 
in time! 

Waun-Ta-Waun: I see Hurry Harry! 

Hetty: Where? 

Wan-Ta-Wau: There. See em? Him 
on horse. 

Juprru: He’s right in the middle of 
the fight. 

Hetty: He’s done this for us, Judith. 
He’s done this for us. 

Juprrn: And for the crown, Hetty. 

Hetty: But you don’t understand, 
Jude, he’s proven himself to be : man; 
a man who could forget his personal 
feelings in the common danger. 

Juprru: Their warwhoops are turning 
into cries for peace. 

Hetry (Grabbing he- arm and 
speaking excitsdly): Judith, you must 
reward Hurry. He has loved you for 

ears. He is willing to sacrifice his own 
life for you. You must sacrifice your 
love for Deerslayer. 

Juprru: What! 

Hetty: Aye. It is right. It is just. 
Deerslayer does not love you— 

Juprru: He does. : can see it in his 
eyes. 

Hetty: He has not told you so? 

Joprrn: No. 

Hetty: And he will never tell you, 
because of Hurry, who is his friend. 

Juprru: And you think that I should 
sacrifice all my future happiness just 
because Hurry has rescued us from the 
Hurons? 

Hetty: Yes. 

upiTH: No! I can’t. It isn’t right to 

me to do such a thing. You have 
never been in love. You do not know 
what it means. 

Wan-Ta-Wau: Sure she know. She 


in love with Hurry Harry. 

Juprrn ( s oad. tok at Hetty 
with a new light in her eyes): Hetty, 
is—is this true? (Hetty doesn’t answer. 
There is a short pause, during which 
Judith merely looks at her sister. Finally 
Judith slowly) You are right, 
Hetty. If you could suffer your love in 
silence, then—then so can I. 

DeersLaYeR (Rushes on, breath- 
lessly): The Hurons are throwing down 
their arms and crying out for peace. 

Hetty: Then—then it is all over? 

DeeErsLaYER: Not yet. There are still 
a few of them to be rounded up. Reven- 
oak has just confessed that General 
Beauchamp and the Frenchers are on 
their way even now towards Glimmer- 
ene General Johnson is eps, his 
orces and will march towards the Saint 
Lawrence to meet them. They will take 
the Frenchers ‘by surprise run them 
back to the Canadas. A small detach- 
ment will be left behind to watch the 
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Hurons, who will be sent back to the 
Canadas as soon as General Beau- 
champ’s forces are subdued. (Grins) It 
is a rare stroke of luck for the Colonies 
that Hurry brought the British here to 
save- us, Jude. Inadvertently, it has 
saved the Fort. 

Juprru: You are not going back? 

DeersLAyYERr: I must. Bullets are still 
flying, however, so keep together. 
( Exit.) 

Hetty Uogonsiy): We're — saved, 
Jude. We're saved. (Moves toward 
exit.) 

Juprru: Hetty, be careful. 

Hetry (Excitedly): I want to see 
Hurry! I want to thank him for his hero- 
ism. I'm in no danger. The battle is 
over. (At that moment, the final shot 
is heard. Hetty screams, clutches at her 
heart, and staggers back) Ohhhh! 

Juprru: Hetty! Hetty! (Wah-Ta-Wah 
springs down beside them as Judith 
slowly lowers Hetty to the ground.) 

Hetty: It—it is nothing, sister. Only 
—only a slight wound. I—Ohhh! It—it 
hurts. (Judith kneels and places Hetty’s 
head in her lap. Deerslayer and Chin- 
gachgook enter.) 

Juprru: Deerslayer! She’s been hit. 

DEERSLAYER: How did it happen? 

Juprru: She ran out to follow you. 
She wanted to see Hurry and—and 
thank him. Isn’t there a surgeon in the 
detachment? 

Herry: Nay! Do not fetch him. I— 
I will have no need of him—now. 

Cuincacucoox: Ne! In a few min- 
utes now, comfort for pretty pale-face 
will be no matter. 

Harry (Entering): Courage, Jude, 
courage. 

Hetty: Is that—is that—Hurry? 

Harry: Yes, Hetty. 

Hetry: Come—closer. Raise me—up, 
Sister. Raise me up a—little. I—-I wish 
to talk with him. (Harry kneels beside 
Judith, looking down at the dying girl. 
Somewhere a bird call is heard.) 

Harry: Here I am, Hetty. 

Hetry: You—you have saved the 
others, Hurry. But—but you haven't 
saved—me. Why, there are tears in your 
eyes. Nay, do not weep, Hurry. You are 


a man. Men are not—sup —to—to 
weep. (She breathes ily.) I do not 
greatly mind leaving you, and—and 
there is no pain—now. 

Juprru (Brokenly): Hetty, you're go- 
ing to be all right, dear. You're going 
to get well. 

Hetty (Softly): Nay, Sister. I—know. 
But—but first I—I wish to ask Hurry’s 
forgiveness for something. Hurry, you— 

u must have known how I—I have— 
loved you? (Hurry doesn't answer.) 
Was it—wicked of me, Hurry? Was it 
sinful to—to love my sister’s sweetheart? 

Harry (Gives Judith a look, then 
looks slowly back at Hetty): No, Hetty, 
because—you see~I—I love you! (Ju- 
dith’s eyes widen and Deerslayer turns 
quickly, looking at Harry as he con- 
tinues lowly) I have loved you all the 
time. It was just that—that Jude paid 
the most attention to me and—and— 

Hertry: Ohhh! Why didn’t I—I know? 
Thank you for making me so—so very 
happy. (Her voice trails away and her 
eyes close as she slumps into Judith’s 
arms. ) 

— (Frantically): Hurry! Hurry! 

y (Lowly): Yes, Jude, I-I 


But I'll be back to visit you—often. 

Cumncacucoox: Good. (Raises his 
hand majestically) May Great Spirit 
Maniteu, give you peace and great joy 
with pale-face squaw. May he blot out 
her great sadness with love for my pale- 
face brother. Goodbye. 

DeersLaver: Goodbye, Chingach- 
gook. (Chingachgook puts his arm 
about Wah-Ta-Wah’s waist and exits 
with her. Judith looks wp at Harry. She 
continues to hold Hetty in her arms, 
and her face is a mask of grief.) 

Juprra: Hurry— 

Harry: Yes, Jude? Is there anything 
I can do before—before I leave? 

Juprru: No. Deerslayer and I will at- 
tend to—to everything. But, before you 
go, I—I want to tell you something— 

Harry: Yes, Jude? 

Juvrra: Hurry, Father was right 
when he once told me that you are a 
man amongst men. I—I want you to 
know just how grateful I am for all that 
you have done for me, and—and mine. 
“But greater love than this hath no 
man, that he lay down his life for his 
friend,” Hetty would say, and when you 
told her that lie just before she died, 





Courtesy, N. ¥. State Historical Ass’n, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


A scene from The Deerslayer which was part of a pageant presented in Cooperstown 
during the James Fenimore Cooper Sesquicentennial Celebration which took place 
on August 31 and September 1. William D. Coddington played the role of 
the Deerslayer and William Tyler portrayed the part of the first Indian he killed. 


know. (Rises. Offers his hand to Deer- 
slayer.) Goodbye, Deerslayer. 

DEERSLAYER: Good—bye? 

Harry: This is where we part. Look 
after Jude, will you? She'll need some- 
one to watch over her—now. The lake 
will be peaceful after this. You can help 
Judith rebuild the cabin and— 

DerersLaYer: But you, Hurry? Where 
are you going? 

Harry: Back to my traps, I reckon. 

Cuincacucoox (To Deerslayer): 
Chingachgook’s brother no come back 
to Delawares with us? 

DeersLAyer: No, Chingachgook. Not 
now. There is work to be done—here. 


1 know that you were, in a way, laying 
down yours. 

Harry: Lie? 

Juprru: Yes, Hurry. When you told 
her that you loved her— 

Harry (Interrupting): Listen jude, 
maybe I'm rough an’ all that, but no 
one living—white or red, can ever say 
that I told °em a—a lie. Goodbye, Jude. 
I—I hope you'll be as happy as you de- 
serve to be. (She continues to look after 
him as he turns, puts a hand on Deer- 

ers shoulder and exits. The bird 

is again heard as both Deerslayer 

and Judith look after Harry.) ; 
CURTAIN 
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OBERT McNULTY’S essay on “Leath- 

erstocking and the American Spirit,” 
which we print here, won first prize in 
a contest sponsored last spring by the 
New York State Historical Association as 
part of the James Feni e Cooper Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration. The contest 
was open to all high school students in 
New York state. In addition to the cash 
prizes, the four lucky students were each 
given a trip to the Celebration cere- 
monies held in Cooperstown on August 
31. Here is a list of the winners: 


(First Prize, $100.) Robert McNulty, 17, 
Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 


(Second Prize, $75.) William McEwen, 
jJr., 18, Charles E. Gorton High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(Third Prize, $50.) Isabel Kelly, 16, St. 
Francis de Sales High School, New 
York City. 


(Fourth Prize, $25.) Peter W. Lyall, 17, 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 








ro Fenimore Cooper pub- 
ished the last of the five vol- 
umes in his Leather-Stocking Tales. 
Almost immediately they won wide ac- 
claim, an acclaim that has lasted and 
increased throughout their hundred 
years, an acclaim knowing no political 


Q*: hundred years ago next year, 


nor racial boundaries, for Leather-  « 


Stocking knew none. The appeal of the 
series is not due alone to the fascinating 
story unfolded. It comes from the char- 
acter of Natty Bumppo, himself, the 
ideal hero. 

When in the spring of 1917 the 
United States took the fateful step of 
entering the World War, a French 
statesman cried, “The spirit of Leather- 
Stocking is awake!”’ Thus had Cooper's 
character come to symbolize the Amer- 
ican Spirit to the rest of the world. Who 
or what could better represept it? Here 
is first the youth and then the man in 
whom are combined all the things for 
which America stands and of which the 
American Spirit is made—truth, cour- 
age, tolerance and democracy, justice. 

Think of the American youth. What 
do you see? 


“In stature, he stood about six feet in 
his moccasins, but his frame ‘was com- 
paratively light and slender, showing 
muscles, however, that promised agility, 
if not unusual strength. His face would 
have little to recommend it except youth, 
were it not for an expression that seldom 
failed to win upon those who had leisure 
to examine it, and to yield to the feeling 
of confidence it created. This expression 
was simply that of guileless truth, sus- 
tained by an earnestness of purpose, and 
a sincerity of feeling, that rendered it 
remarkable.” 





1 Van Doren, Carl, The American Novel, New 
York, 1929, p. 44. 








Leatherstocking 
And the American Spirit 


A Prize-Winning Essay by Robert McNulty 


Is that not what you see?—a youth, tall, 
stalwart, looking upward and ahead? 
This is the description of the Deer- 
slayer, who was to become later the 
Leather-Stocking, when he is first pre- 
sented to us. He is the youth of Amer- 
ica and its future 
Perhaps the first thing noted about 
the Deerslayer is his love of truth. 
Almost at the very beginning, he an- 
nounces to Hurry Harry his steadfast 
regard for the truth: 
“You may shake, Hurry, until you 
bring’ down the mountain,’ he said 
quietly, ‘but nothing beside the truth 


will you shake from me.’ 





Courtesy, N. ¥. State Historical Ass’n, C N. Y. 
This statue of Cooper by Victor Salva- 

tore stands on the site of Otsego Hall, 

historic home of the Cooper family. 





The breaking of a promise never occurs 
to him. Such a thing would be a crime 
against truth and against God. When, 
in The Deerslayer, he was captured by 
the Mingos and then released on fur- 
lough by them to present their schemes 
to his companions, there was no ques- 
tion in his mind of not keeping the fur- 
lough. The time over, he went back to 
the Mingo camp, like Regulus to Car- 
thage, to face almost certain death. 
““This furlough is not, as you seem 
- to think, a matter altogether atween me 
aud the Mingos, seeing it is a solemn 
bargain made atween me and God.’” 
The truth as the Deerslayer sees it is 
the ideal of all peoples, for all coopera- 





tion, all society is based essentially on 
truth. Learning and religion are the 
search for truth; justice, its embodi- 
ment; bravery and courage, the ability 
to face it. It is fitting, therefore, that 
truth should be the first characteristic 
of an American national hero. 

The courage and bravery of Leather- 
Stocking are not those of the reckless, 
dare-devil hero of the usual adventure 
tale. In all his exploits, prudence and 
moderation temper his bravery. In him 
there is none of the rashness of Hu 
Harry, for there must be reason in ‘all 
that he does. No lust for the killing of 
man or beast mars his character. In The 
Deerslayer he explains that his name 
comes from his uncanny skill in hunting 
down the deer but 


“*.. . they can’t accuse me of killing 
an animal when there is no occasion for 
the meat, or the skin. I may be a slayer, 
it’s true, but I'm no slaughterer.’” 


The first time he finds that he must 
kill a man or be killed, he feels none 
of the awful excitement of war, rather 
there is only regret that this has to be. 

In almost every page of the Tales, 
the Leather-Stocking’s courage is 
shown. His bravery is shown in a hun- 
dred battles; his ability to stand up for 
what he believes, in a thousand. Al- 
though he seems well-nigh invincible, 
he never allows his ess to carry 
him beyond what he believes right. 

In few characters in literature do we 
feel as sincere a belief in God and in 
Christian ethics as the Leather-Stock- 
ing’s. Throughout most of his life, he 
has lived in the great cutdoors, and 
there he feels God about him. In Coop- 
er’s own description of him, he is 


“... a being . . . who sees God in 
the forest; hears Him in the winds; bows 
to Him in the firmament that o’ercano- 

ies all; submits to his sway in a humble 

lief of his justice and mercy; in a 
word, a being without any of the blots 
produced by the expedients. and _pas- 
sion, and thistakes of man.” 


With such surroundings and with such 
an intimate feeling for God, he has 
come to be tolerant of all. Although his 
fellow white men considered themselves 
superior in every way to the Indian, he 
has none of this feeling. 

““God made us all, white, black, and 
red; and, no doubt, had His own wise 
intentions in colouring us differently.’” 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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James Fenimore 


Historic Cooperstown Celebrates 150th Anniversary of Its 
Famed Son, First Great Pathfinder of the American Novel 


ago a family named Cooper 
moved bag, baggage and 
seven little Coopers from Burlington, 
New Jersey, up to Otsego Lake, in 
Central New York. That kind of mi- 


ation was common enough and 


CQ’: hundred and fifty years 


wouldn't be special cause for cele- 


bration today if there had been only 
six little Coopers instead of seven. 
As it was, the seventh—a year-old 
baby at the time—was named James 
Fenimore Cooper. He lived to make 
Cooperstown a literary shrine for all 
lovers of his Leather-Stocking Tales, 
of Natty Bumppo, also known as 
Deerslayer and Hawkeye, and of 
those famous Mohicans who have 
lasted so well in our literature. 

During the last week in August 
this sesquigentennial anniversary 
was celebrated in Cooperstown un- 
der the auspices of the New York 
State Historical Association. Part of 
the ceremony was a 14-episode 
pageant, giving the history of the 
discovery and settling of Coopers- 
town by the Cooper family (and 
not ignoring the fact that our great 
national sport, baseball, was born 
there one hundred and one years 
ago). High point of the celebration 
was the unveiling of an heroic size 
statue of James Fenimore Cooper by 
his 13-year-old great-great grandson 
and namesake. The sculpture (the 
work of Victor Salvatore) now 
stands appropriately on the site of 
Otsego Hall, historic home of the 
Cooper family. 

Cooperstown was an ideal place 
tor Mie Lamy-d childhood. The vil- 
lage had been founded by his father, 
hearty Judge William Cooper, in 
1786. The Judge had wandered into 
the then cninhebited lake country, 
fallen in love with it, and deter- 
mined to spend the rest of his days 
there. He. built a great wooden 
manor house (Otsego Hall), estab- 
lished many families on the ample 
farms of his 40,000 acres, moved bis 
own family in, and settled down to 
being lord of the manor. The small 
boy grew up in this beautiful wilder- 
ness so near the frontier, full of 
stories of the dangers of Indians and 


of wolves, bears, panthers. No won- 
der that when he turned to writin 
novels, his best turned out to be laid 
in this very country, and full of the 
excitements he knew so well. 

Young Cooper entered Yale in the 
class of 1806, was later expelled 
for what the authorities called 
“pugnacity’—a trait he showed all 
his life. Years later, at the height 
of his fame as a novelist, Cooper 
sued a newspaper for libel, and won. 
As William Cullen Bryant described 
it: “He put a hook in the nose of 
this huge monster, wallowing in his 
inky pool ard bespattering the pas- 
serby; he dragged him to land and 
made him tractable.” Cooper always 
enjoyed a aes fight. 

After college, Cooper sailed be- 
fore the mast on a merchant ship. 
Later, while serving as midshipman 
in the United States Navy, he fell 
in love with the. beautiful Susan 
DeLancey of Westchester. That put 
an end to his navy career. He took 
his bride to Cooperstown. There he 
lived the rest of his satisfactory life 
until his death in 1851, except for a 
seven-year residence in Europe: 


September 23,1940 21 


The story goes that once, when 
Cooper finished reading an English 
novel aloud to his wife, he put the 
book down in disgust with the re- 
mark that he, who had never tried, 
could do better himself. His wife 
took him up on it—dared him to 
write one. The result was the novel, 
Precaution—a very bad one. But the 
challenge of its failure egged Cooner 
on. The very next year came T 2 
Spy, and success. This was followed 
by his sea stories, and the five 
Leather-Stocking Tales. These are 
the books for which Cooper's mem- 
ory is being honored this year, long 
after the bulk of his work (thirty 
novels, many travel books, and 
“tons of polemics”) have been for- 
gotten. Cooper was the first of our 
writers to create American literature 
out of American materials. He was 
the first to get away from the influ- 
ence of the popular English society 
novel of the time. And he was first 
not only to see that American fron- 
tier life held wonderful poss bilities 
for the writer, but to realize that 
stories of the sea could be made 
thrilling and exciting. He was a 
Pathfinder himself. 

Present at the unveiling of the 
Salvatore statue of James Fenimore 
Cooper was William Lyon Phelps, 
the distinguished former English 
professor of Yale University—the 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Andreas Feininger from Black Star 


William Lyon Phelps gave an address ut the James Fenimore Cooper Sesquicen- 
tennial Celebration. The boy is Cooper’s great-great grandson and namesake. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) 


T was a land of plague and fam- 
ine, f foreign wars and gangster 
crimes. The cities were crowded 

with miserable hovels where people 
lived like beasts—cold, dirty, beset 
by rats, covered with lice; the coun- 
try was bleak with waste land, forest 
and swamps. Labor was discontent- 
ed. Religion was often corrupt. Dis- 
ease sometimes destroyed a fourth 
of the population in one year. Those 
who escaped disease were likely to 
die in a street brawl, for all men car- 
ried weapons and used them freely. 
Such was England in the time of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. He himself was 
twice robbed by highwaymen. While 
still a boy, fighting in the almost con- 
tinuous wars in France, he was cap- 
tured and held in prison. 

Is Chaucer therefore a bitter and 
disillusioned poet? On the contrary. 
Does he feel that life is too evil to 
be borne? No, his poetry is lively and 
often joyous, fresh with the vigor of 
his own “April with its showers 
sweet.” 

It is true that his own life was 
cast in high places. Although born in 
the middle class, he early found serv- 
ice and protection in the royal fam- 
ily. But his life is more filled with 
activity than that of any other Eng- 
lish poet. He supervised the build- 
ing of bridges and sewers, served as 
Controller of the Customs, went 
often avroad on “the King’s secret 
affairs.” If on these trips-he talked 
with the great writers of Renaissance 
Italy and brought back ideas that 
shaped the course of English litera- 
ture, that was his own affair, not the 


King? 

is year we are celebrating the 
600th anniversary of Chaucer’s birth. 
We still read him, however, not be- 
cause he was born so many centur- 
ies ago, but because he is so alive 
now, more alive than many a writer 
walking the streets today. He told 
a good story. He painted a clear pic- 
ture in very few words. He enjoyed 
color. He liked adventure. He loved 
a bright spring day He felt the 
rhythm and swing of poetry. Like all 
writers of those days, he loved a 
Jover. He poked sly fun at the pom- 
pous, the *oneeited the little-mind- 


ed. In his poetry the people of the 
Middle Ages seem almost as real as 
those of our own day. For all these 
reasons we are willing to study what 
is almost a foreign language to read 
him. 

He has been often modernized. In- 
evitably though, something salty 
and vigorous which lies in the lan- 
guage of any great writer and can- 
not be translated is lost. His line, 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Ellesmere Ms. of Canterbury Tales 


“The smyler with the knyt under the 
cloke,” so stark and vivid, has been 
imitated often but never improved. 
The self-important man of affairs, of 
whom Chaucer slyly suggests, 


‘Nowhere so bisy a man as he ther 
tas 

And yet he seemed bisier than he 
was,” 


becomes in a modern torm, 
“Although this busy man with 
business teemec, 


He was not half so busy as he 
seemed.” 

{ think you will preter Chaucer's 
words. Compare too these lines from 
the description of the Prioress with 
Chaucer’s own description (and inci- 
dentally compare good manners in 
Chaucer's time and in ours! ): 


But table manners she knew pass- 
ing well. oi eal 


ge tyetngne 
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And from her lips no morsel ever 
fell ’ 

And in the sauce she never dipped 
her hand. 

Deportment did this lady under- 
stand 

So well, no gobbet fell upon her 
breast. 

With very pleasing manners she 
was blessed. 

Before she drank she wiped her 
lips so clean 

That on her cup no spot of grease 
was seen, 

And after she had drunk her fill, 
then she 

Handled her food with care and. 


daintily. 
This is Chaucer's version: 


At mete well ytaught was she with 
alle: 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes 
falle, 

Ne wette hir tyngres in hir sauce 
depe: 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and 
wel kepe 

That no drope ne fille upon hir 
brest. 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir 
lest. 

Hir over-lippe wyped she so clene 

That in hir coppe ther was no 
ferthyng sene 

Of grece; whan she dronken hadde 
hir draughte. 

Ful semely after hir mete she 
raughte. - 


Perhaps the rhythm of Chaucer's 
verse seems rough to you. So it did 
to everyone unti] scholars discovered 
that pronunciation as well as spell- 
ing was different from ours. To ap- 
preciate the music of the verse, you 
must spend a few weeks in studying 
the language. In the meantime, by 
looking up some of the foreign-look- 
ing words in the glossary, you can 
enjoy the story, the humor, the phi- 
losophy. Much of Chaucer you will 
not care for at present. But the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, The 
Nun Priest's Tale, and perhaps The 
Knight's Tale (although this has a 
more medieval flavor than the 
others) you will enjoy now. 

The following lines from The Pro- 
logue are part of a modernized ver- 
sion. I hope that you will look them 
up in the original. Don’t you think 
Cetitig must have laughed in his 
sleeve when he said he could not 
recall the pompous merchant's 
name? 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Teaching Students How to Study 
By Julian C. Aldrich, Ed. D. 


New York University 


school instruction is the devel- 

opment of the ability to study 
independently. Unfortunately, we often 
hear well-meaning parents express the 
attitude implied in a letter quoted by 
Burton: 


0 NE of the major objectives of 


“I have four little girls attending your © 


shools. I am up at five o'clock in the 
morning to get em off to school and to 
get myself off to work. It is six o'clock in 
the evening when I reach home again, 
retty well worn out, and after we have 
fad dinner and have tidied up the house 
a bit it is eight o'clock. Then, tired as I 
am, I sit down and teach the little i 
the lessons your teachers will hear them 
sy over on the following day. Now, .if it 
is all the same to you, it would be a great 
help and favor if you will have your 
teachers teach the lessons during the day, 
and then all I would have to do at night 
would be to hear them say them over.” 

At the beginning of the school year 
all teachers are ipaieiea with estab- 
lishing effective study habits. “How to 
Study” classes are organized for new 
students in some schools where a major 
part of a semester may be spent in 
teaching study habits. In other schools, 
the homeroom program for the year may 
be drected poh es the development of 
study skills, Many subject teachers in- 
troduce their year’s work with a unit 
lasting a wee 
planned to emphasize those abilities 
which will be necessary in studying the 
subject. 

Most students doubtless learn study 
techniques by a wasteful process of trial 
and error, but all could profit by some 
direct instruction on simple rules to fol- 
low. The excellent discussion of “Ten 
Commandments for Successful Study” 
which appeared in Scholastic (Septem- 
ber 17, 1938) might form the basis for 
one or several class periods. After they 
are discussed, the main headings of the 
article might be placed on the board or 
copied in the students’ notebooks: 

“1. Study with a system. 

Get on your marks, get set, and 


go iy 
Work hard and intensely. 


Make your daily assignments 
part of a connected whole. 
Do your own work. 
Use extra time for quick mental 
reviews. 
Know your textbook. 
—_ outside class as — as in. 
. a ematic note’ , 
10. Never pron learning.” 
_ Uther similar rules for study might be 
discussed in class. le's How to 
Study Effectively and Wrenn’s Study 


or a month which is . 


Hints for High Scheol Students are two 
of many such discussions which pupils 
have found helpful. 

Many study programs have broken 
down because teaching stopped at this 
point. Not only must students know how 
to study in general, but they must have 
— in the use of their knowledge. 

upervised study plans and conference 
iods may provide directed practice. 
they are not so used, og may 

never acquire specific study skills. 

Many researchers have held that 
studying is not a general skill but a 
series of specific skills. This means that 
the teacher must do far more than ex- 
hort the students to work harder, or 
longer: he must develop skills in read- 
ing, use of the index and table of con- 
tents, map interpretation, use of card 
indices, and other specific skills. The 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests have shown that 
most pupils lack basic study skills. 
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Suggestions for the teaching ot skills 
are fairly plentiful. Fleming’s article in 
the English Journal (October, 1934, 
“Training Se gD Pupils in Specific 
Study ures”) and Hodgkins’ in 
Social Education (March, 1940, “Skills 
in the Social Studies”) are a good start. 

English teachers have been more sen- 
sitive than Social Studies teachers to the 
need for teaching reading and vocabu- 
lary. But the work of Wesley in teaching 
social concepts and Dix in social studies 
vocabulary are indicative of the alert 
social studies teachers’ interest in this 
field. The series of reading articles in 
the English section of Sc ic last 
year are of great value to all teachers: 
“How’s Your RQ?” (by Carol Hovious, 
Feb. 19, 1940), “Do You Get the 
Point?” (by Ruth Strang, March 4, 
1940), and “Reading for Details” (by 
Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, March 25, 
1940). Forthcoming issues of Scholastic 
will not only continue articles on teach- 
ing reading skills, but will provide ac- 
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tivities by which pupils can evaluate 
their own progress. 

Many social studies skills must be 
taught directly, since it is difficult for 
many students to learn them incidental- 
ly. Miss Shoen’s instructions for “The 
Making of Maps and Charts” (Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies) is valuable. 

Willamson’s counseling approach to 
this problem (How to Counsel Students, 
especially Part III, “Problems of Edu- 
cational Orientation and Achievement”) 
makes a major contribution to our prob- 
lem of pos tb students to study. He 
points out that ineffective study habits 
may be due to lack of proper student 
teacher rapport, lack of motivation, fail- 
ure of curricula to meet the problem of 
individual differences, etc. To quote 
briefly from Williamson’s discussion: 

“The object of counseling in this problem 
is to teach students how to acquire habits 
of application and attention, use their time 
wise , analyze and organize skillfully, dis- 
criminate keenly, attack problems inde- 
pendently, and work systematically. 

“The skillful teacher often can inculcate 
these positive study techniques in the 
teaching process itself by providing en- 
thusiasm, adapting instructional materials 
to the pupil’s ability, and relating the sub- 
ject matter to the experiences, interests, 
and needs of the = Often there is 
opportunity to stress the vocational impli- 
cation of the course content and thus to 
evoke interest. The skillful teacher is a 
cultivator of such interests and attitudes as 
will translate her pupils’ activities into 
maximum accomplishment. Under such 
teaching those effective general study tech- 
niques will often be acquired automatically, 
provided students possess the necessary 
aptitudes.” 

Any instruction in effective study 
habits at this time, reinforced by super- 
vision of study activities, will pay divi- 
dends throughout the year. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Balkans (P. 5) 


For World History Classes 
Two approaches might be made to this 
article, one by way of history and one by 
way of the problem. In World History or 
Modern History classes this article may be 
used to prepare the ground for the study 
of later units. If the class is now working 
on a .country with Balkan interests 
. (whether in ancient, medieval or modern 
times ), the teacher can use this as a spring- 
board for the mere t Balkan etry th What 
is happening in region today y are 
the pi of the hose on the Balkans?” 

With this motivation, the students may 
be able to supply from their historical 
study illustrations of the sayings, “The 
Balkan trouble of 1912 was the dress re- 
hearsal for the World War of 1914,” “The 
Balkan dispute of 1914 led inevitably to 

. the World War.” 

Interesting topics for research reports 
might be: The Iron Guard; Boy Kings, Past 
and Present; The Place of Oil in Modern 
Industry and War. As a map exercise, the 
class may outline the Balkan countries be- 
for the war of 1914, after the peace treaties, 
and today. The illustration of “Unredeemed 
Hungary” in Emil Lengyel’s The Danube 
will serve as a dramatic commentary on 
recent events. 


For Problems Classes 


In the problems class in the ninth or 
twelfth grade this article serves as an in- 
teresting case study of the settlement of 
international disputes. The contrast be- 
tween the method used here with those 
used by the victors in the peace confer- 
ences and by the League of Nations in the 
settlement of disputes in the Aaland Is- 
lands and over German minorities in Po- 
land will dramatize three methods of set- 
me Senet questions. 

the reading table, have the Septem- 
ber, 1940, issue of Current History and 
Forum (opened to “Balkan Caldron”) and 
Spotlight on the Balkans, the Headline 
Book by P. B. Stoyan. 


The Monroe Doctrine (P. 7) 


Any discussion ot the Monroe Doctrine 
today should be based upon a clear idea 
of the original doctrine and the additions 
to it during the last century. While this 
should not necessarily pace the discus- 
sion of the article, it should take place 
fairly early. The teacher must be careful 
to yes gr between legitimate exten- 
sions and those open to criticism as im- 
perialistic (such as the Olney dictum). 

Discuss the former attitude of the Latin 
American countries toward “Yankee Im- 
perialism” and the Monroe Doctrine, 
mentioning changes since the extension of 
Fascism in Europe and the threat to Latin 
Americr (Schol., Sept. 16, p-. 18.) News- 

per and magazine accounts of the Lima, 

a and Havana conferences may be 
used here. 

Dr. Commager points out that the naval 
base trade “goes far to remove such de- 
fense (of the Western Hemisphere) from 


to that of fact.” Let 

it has been enforced 

for 117 years if it has been only a theory. 

pay the answer is given in the article, 

the American History II students 

should be able to tell how we have tried 

to enforce it. How does this new deal give 

teeth to the Doctrine? The American His- 

tory text should be used extensively in this 
exercise. 

An interesting speculation might follow 
a study of hier warp. Is it true that our 
interest in the enforcement of the Doctrine 
decreases as threats are farther from our 
country and the Canal? Should we also ask 
for a base at the Falkland Islands? 

A student may wish to report on Union 
Now by Clarence Streit as an extension 
(logical or illogical) of Anglo-American co- 
operation. 


What Conscription Means to 
Young Americans (P. 8) 


How many students of your class (or 
school) have sed their sixteenth birth- 
day? All the s will be subject to the 
conscription law Rideli it expires (unless it 
is repealed ). If the law is renewed, all boys 
will be subject to the new law. 


Discussion of this article offers the teach- 
er an ry yresy | to participate actively in 
support of the defense program. Criticism 
has been voiced of the attitude of youth 
toward defense (see Editorial p. 42). 
Many-say that the failure of voluntary en- 
listment to reach the quotas set is due to 
the indifference of youth. Care must be 
taken to distinguish between conscientious 
objectors to military service and those who 
are indifferent. 

This article might well be studied in 
connection with High School Students 
and Defense Training” (p. $1). Boys and 
girls should be encouraged to see the vital 
necessity to the nation of continuing their 
education. Since registration of the stu- 
dents in school is three to five years off, 
the discussion will probably center around 
the effect of R-Day upon members of their 
families. They will want to discuss these 
questions and answers with their families 
and may bring other questions to class. 


A Third Term for Roosevelt: 
Pro and Con (P. 11) 


This is real meat for the civics, prob- 
lems, or American History course. In the 
debate on this issue the teacher will be 
the historian (settling questions of his- 
torical fact) and parliamentarian (settling 
questions of debate procedure). As the 
assignments are made, it may be well to 
state, “On —— day we will discuss the third 
term issue. Let us try to base our dis- 
cussion on the issue, not on the personali- 
ties involved. The conclusion drawn a 
be as applicable to Willkie in 1948 (if 
is elec this year) as it would be to 
Roosevelt in 1940.” : 

At the beginning of the discussion, bal- 
lots might be distributed: 


Before A 
ieee ee 
For third term 


Against third term 
Doubtful 


ght be to take a 

of the four sub-questions of 

the article. In this case, a vote on the 
general issue might be omitted. 

Students should not be limited to the 
arguments given in this article, but should 
be encouraged to bring in discussions ap- 
pearing in newspapers and magazines, 
especi those purporting to give both 
sides of the question. Questions may be 


raised as to the relation of the . a 
‘ er argu- 


system to the problem, and 

ments, Members of the debate team should 
be encouraged to point out the implica- 
tions of this year’s national debate ques- 
tion (The Powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment) for the third term issue. ( Scholastic 
will — a comprehensive brief on 
Oct. 7.) 

An interesting question for the class may 
be, “Are traditions as powerful in Ameri- 
can democracy as they are in British gov- 
ernment?” Or a lively discussion may 
develop around the question, “Should 
traditions be ignored unless enacted into 
law?” An informal exercise in logic might 
be used in social studies or public speakin 
classes by asking if any fallacy was im 
in the motto of 1912: “Washington 
wouldn’t, Grant couldn’t, Roosevelt (I) 
shouldn't.” 


Builders of American 
Democracy (P. 15 ) 


Classes in American History will be in- 
terested in the article which inaugurates 
our series or the backgrounds of American 
democracy. The Mayflower Compact is 
considered as a significant document in the 
development of democratic government. 
Class discussion should bring out the dif- 
ference between these people who set up 
a democratic framework and those who 
were managed autocratically or by the rule 
of “the survival of the fittest.” Emphasis 
should he giant on the contrast between 
liberty under law in Plymouth and rule by 
force as preached by some modern “vigi- 
lantes.” 


The Last Class - 


Cooper Anniversary 
Elusive Golconda 


tivities in the English portion of 
(Teacher's) section. If the class 
Combined Edition, the social 
teacher may assign these articles for 
use. Otherwise, the teacher may read 
from selections which are not in the 


g Moc 
World History. It might be 
pe apne 3 Mad ag ry 940” 
(a United Press dispatch which appeared 
recently in American papers): 
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by German civil administrators in a manner 
scarcely distinguishable from the German 
Reich. The German language, culture and 
law alone are r . . » Cafes which 
for more than 20 years had done business 
under names such as “Au Lion d’Or” be- 
came “Zum Goldenen Liwe.” .. . V: 

every town .. . acquired an. . . Ado 
Hitler Strasse . . . The Pasteur memorial 
. . « Was removed as “unbeautiful and 
tasteless,” 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
The March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


This week’s news might be approached 
as points on a time line. These events are 
a result of what previous ones, and will 
be followed in the next issues by what 
probable developments? 

What did the Gallup poll show regard- 
ing the shift of American opinion her me, 
conscription? What issues most influen 
the country? What will ha between 
October and Jan to ,000 of our 
friends and relatives 

What attitudes toward national defense 
have been characteristic of the American 
peouan in the last ten years? What aid 

ave we given the British? Will this aid 
involve us in hostilities in the future? 

What does the All-American Youth 
Orchestra illustratate in American life? 
What results will the Latin American tour 
have upon good will in each continent? 

How long have the Balkans been a sore 
spot of Europe? What seems to show that 
“the end is not in sight”? 

Why is the influence of the Vichy gov- 
ernment weaker the farther the French 
colonies are from Europe? What will be 
the influence of sea power and interna- 
tional trade upon their loyalty to the pres- 
ent French regime? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Short Story: The Last Class (P. 29) 


For Literature Classes 

Your. class will see why this story is 
timely; they will sight the words that ring 
as familiarly and tragically today as in 
Dandet’s time: the Saar, Bléise. the Prus- 
sians, Vive la France. Have a copy of 
last week’s Scholastic on hand,. and t 
out rea a bees, the - 
master’s in the story ( h 3, 
col. 1, p. 80) and the Taleate of Bakes 
po (Schol., Sept. 16, “40, p. 21.) “I 
ave enough time” is the national tra 
flaw lamented in both. Connecting 
poem ard the story will clarify the moral 
content of both, and will show that litera- 
ture takes on additional value when it con- 
cerns itself with the problems of its time. 
For English and Social Studies Fusion 
Courses 

Contemporary history and current events 
teachers will be dealing with recent events 
in France. They will be able to furnish, 
too, some references to show ge ape. 
on in French, ‘Czech, Austrian, or 
Rumanian schoolrooms today. 


good lead question for class dis- 

ion is: “Do you find anything in this 

t gives you hope for France, even 

the Vichy Government in control? 

What is there here to make you think 
France may live again?” Answers will 

vide a list of and national virtues 

which students will apply to their country 

and themselves. 


Essay. Historical Drama, 
Biography To Celebrate the 


For American Literature Classes 


Give the students time to read silently 
through the dramatic from The 
Deerslayer. Ask them to criticize it frankly 
—encourage the cons as much as the pros. 
If they find the scene artificial, the 
language stilted, the characteriZations flat, 
all the better. They've read superior ad- 
yeni ponies seneen, lave and should 

permi' to say so. e argument 
is at its height, tel them that, in spite of 
his obvious literary weaknesses, the world 
has eine goriar g Cooper for i yen? 
As proof,’ em two o 
the essay and the last fue viiugieghe of 


the biography. i. R 

Assign essay and bi as outside 
jndtone! Chain three ead committees 
to report on the following: (1) What sort 
of novels were Americans writing before 
Cooper? (2) How many novels di 
write and what was 
(8) What novels, written in the nineteenth 
century, might not have been written if 
Cooper had not written his novels? Reports 
eee sometime later in the week 
will neatly into a. discussion of his- 
torical im as distinct from sheer 
literary value. 
For English and Social Studies, 
Fusion Courses 

The essay, Leatherstocking and the 
American Spirit’can form the basis for 
an exciting class discussion. Have students 
name—and list on the board—the elements 
of the American Spirit as Cooper’s hero 
saw it. When the list is complete, ask if 
any moral changes have taken place in 
these 150 years—whether any of the old 
virtues id be crossed off or any new 
ones added today. If the conflict between 
a points of view becomes naive, bave 

e ts engage in a te, 
ool ashen adlitoeds a judges. 
For Speech Classes 

Aries the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, United States Department of 
Education, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., you can secure without charge 
a radio script based on The Spy—a good 
diction exercise and a means of giving 
a class or assembly performance in con- 
nection with the Cooper Anniversary. 
For Composition Classes 

Dramatize an incident from The Last 
of the Mohicans or The Spy. This is a 
long-term project, and the task should be 
divided ape ¢ committees: one to choose 
the book the incident, one to write 

a critic’s 


the scene of each? 
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Regional Literature: 
Elusive Golconda (P. 23) 


Improving Reading Skills 

See page 4-T of last week’s Teacher 
Edition for method of using the numbers 
in the margin. Use the same systeth this 
week, and compare each student's score 
this week with his last wt Brag in 
order to measure gains in rea a 
But, if the student can’t answer the follow- 
ing questions correctly, after reading Elu- 
sive warn him he'd better slow 
down: 1, True or false: Coronado and 
De Soto were interested in lands and 
rivers. 2. T. or F.: acquired t 
Seinet tonal Ghokr duooreen WT. Fs 
De Soto was the first explorer to set foot 
on North America. 4. T. or F.: De Soto 
returned to Spain..and died peacefully of 
old age. 


Motivating Outside Reading 

This selection is a vitriolic attack on 
the Conquistadores. Tell the students they 
can find the case for and against these 
heroes in other books—and have other 
books on hand on the classroom library 
table: Prescott’s histories, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Conquistador, Felix Riesenberg’s 
The Pacific Ocean. Or use this piece to 
introduce the Rivers of America series. 
Note, too, the fine tie-in with Mark Twain’s 


Life on the Mississippi, 
For Composition Classes 


Here’s a chance to exercise literary 
imagination. Point out how much Mr. 
Davis’s imagination has accomplished with 
— material: the children tossing gold 
at the cats, the twenty-five chokings, etc. 
Then let each student select some his- 
torical incident of his own choice to treat 
in the same easy-going manuer. 

Integration 


The ca e of human accomplish- 
ments at the end of this piece, plus the 
Mark Twain le, have direct bearing 
on the Social Studies. Read both Twain 
and Davis aloud to the students, and sug- 

est that the class compile a like list of 
uman accomplishments between the birth 
of Prussian military ige under Fred- 
erick the Great. and the fall of France 
last June. Point out that the Twain and 
Davis lists are effective chiefly because of 
their simplicity-no need to obscure the 
majesty of the facts with high-sounding 


Poetry Corner: Geoffrey Chaucer 
For History of Literature Classes 

The poet’s name and the distant date 
may be a stumbling block to interest; 
so read aloud the dramatic first paragraph 
and ask the class to draw parallels between 
Chaucer’s time and our own. They'll con- 





@ 700 rooms maintained in a new condi- 
tion. Guests served by nine rapid transit 
lines. Most quiet hotel location in New 
York. Rates from $2.00 single; $3.00 
double, Edw. B. Bell, General Manager. 


HOTEL sreadway at 63r¢ St. NEW YORK 
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clude that today’s poet also sketches his 
April day against chaos and dark. 

Use the verses to draw today and yes- 
terday together even more securely. Ask 
whether any of these character sketches 
could be applied to modern people: which 
of them might fit a soda-jerker in a corner 
drugstore? Then show that language and 
details of costume are really the only 
things that make a Chaucerian portrait 
out-of-date today. Assign as outside read- 


modernized and abridged 


Count the words in any of the quoted 
character sketches and ask the students to 
write characterizations of any well-known 
modern person they may choose, limiting 
the paper to the same length as the verse. 
Advanced creative writing students may 
wish to try the same exercise in rhyme and 





First Prize: Royal Quiet de Luxe port- 


Sky-Robe Luggage. 

lart Speedflash (flashlight) attach- 
ment. 

Fourth Prize: Wilson tennis racquet 
and one dozen Pennsylvania cham- 
pionship tennis balls. 

Fifth Prize: American Crayon Com- 
pany artist sketch kit. 

Sixth Prize: Dunlo 
Gold Cup golf 
Better Golf 

and ten additional prizes of Wearever 

de Luxe fountain pen and pencil sets, 

with your initials on the clip. 


oe 





Last Call for Entries in 
Scholastic’s Snapshot Contest 


We want your own snapshots of scenes taken in Canada 
during this summer’s vacation for our 1941 Travel issues. 
The competition is open to all junior and senior high school 
teachers and students. Your pictures may have been taken 
in any Province of the Dominion of Canada, during your 
1940 vacation. The judges will consider subject matter and 
photographic skill of primary importance. 

The editors of Scholastic will select the prize winners. 

HERE ARE THE PRIZES FOR THE BEST 16 ENTRIES 


able typewriter with Magic Margin. © 
Second Price: Hartmann Sahara Tan © 


Third Prize: Argus Camera with Ka- 


t book of six — 
“Six ways to | 


Your entry, if taken in Alberta, may win prizes in both 
contests. 


Send your snapshots—as many as you wish—to Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


CLOSING DATE: October 15th, 1940 


_—_— 


CASH PRIZES FROM 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


In addition to the prizes 
outlined above, the Prov- 
ince of Alberta offers $55 
in prizes for the best. pic- 
tures taken in the Province 
of Alberta: 

Ist Prize: $25 
2nd Prize: $15 
ize: $10 
: $5 








ae aoa uae 
num guesses © 
his classmates. ii 


GUIDANCE AND HOME. 
ROOM ACTIVITIES . 
Students and Defense 


Training (P. 31) 
If students are not already asking about 
their place in the defense the 
subject can be raised by a discussion of the 
Vocational Editors’ interview with Bill and 
Ruth Jones. A member of the 
group may say, “Join the Navy, and see 

world—through a porthole.” The 
teacher may raise the question, “How are 
you g yourselves now to defend 
a — eon une be related 
to perso _— students for 
their vocational future. 

This article might be used as a spring- 
board to start a series of meetings on 
“What does mathematics (German, Eng- 
lish, home economics, etc.) contribute to 
American dem ?” or “What vocations 
— I consider as possibilities for a life 





Off the Press 


READING AND THINKING 


Teachers who found the article on P. 
1-T, “Teaching Students How to Study,” 
, will want to look over the series 
written by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons, teachers of English in New York 
City and Directors of the Reading Clinic 
of New York University (Book 1, Tost 2 ~ 
ences in Reading and Thinking, Il, 
Practices in and T. and 
Book III, Problems in Reading and Think- 
pRB Macmillan, 1940). 
are designed primarily to 
improve the and patos of 
ee ee ee 
selections are intrinsically interestin 
to students and many of them are vi 
social studies materials. There are questions 
and activities before and after each selec- 
tion. 
FOR INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
The Council Against Intolerance .in 
America (Lincoln Building, New York 
City) has announced that their new map, 
“America, A Nation of One People from 
Many Countries,” is now ready for national 


' distribution to teachers. The map shows 


where Americans live, what they do, where 
they came from, and what their religion 
is, Suggestions for use in the classroom 
accompany the map. It can be used alone 
or as Vi aid to the Council’s Manual 
for teachers, An American Answer to In- 
tolerance. Both are free of charge. 


’ GEOGRAPHY UP TO DATE 


Teachers are reminded that publication 
tonal Geographic Society will be serumed 
in October. Phe. articles and , 
tures are well worth twenty-five 
charge for thirty issues. 
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Elusive Goleonda 
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An Account of the Early Search for Gold Along 
One of the Richest Rivers of America—the Arkansas 


By Clyde Brion Davis 


EITHER Coronado nor De 
Soto was interested in terri- 
tory or rivers. What they 

wanted was gold and silver or noth- 
ing. They got nothing. 

De Soto wasn’t much impressed 
with the Mississippi River nor the 
Arkansas River. Coronado was the 
first white man to view the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, and that 
was a disappointment because the 
chasm wasn’t inlaid with gold. 

De Soto, pendulous-lipped, beard- 
ed and sullen-eyed, was the first of 
this precious pair to set foot on 
North America proper. King 
Charles I of Spain had recogni 
De Soto’s valor in Peru by making 
him governor of Florida and Cuba, 
so De Soto came back to America to 
look for the Fountain of Youth in 
Florida and for gold any place he 
could find it. That was in 1539 and, 
as De Soto still was only forty, he 
was considerably more interested in 
gold than in the Fountain of Youth. 

Immediately hé set out on a march 
that was to last nearly three years 
and end only with his body being 
loaded into a bag of sand and sunk 
in the Mississippi. He traveled north 
into Georgia, back into Alabama, 
north again to sight the Mississippi 
River, a little upstream from the up- 
per mouth of the White River. There 
he crossed the broad Mississippi into 
Arkansas about the same time that 
Coronado’s men were crossing the 
Arkansas River out on the plains. De 
Soto could have gone downstream 
a few miles and crossed the Arkan- 

(249 words to end of this column) 


sas at this time, thus running a dead 
heat with his fellow grandee, but he 
didn’t know the Arkansas River was 
there and he wouldn't have been in- 
terested anyhow. Instead, he pushed 
through the swamps up into the 
Arkansas Ozarks, still being led on 
by tales of gold. In the Ozark Moun- 
tains De Soto found no gold, but 
apparently he and his men did find 
the anopheles mosquito, for most of 
them became il! with chills and 
fever. 

Some ot the Ozark Indians, not 
knowing De Soto very well as yet, 
sympathized with his illness and told 
him about some “hot lakes” to the 
south that had the quality of heal- 
ing people afflicted with all manner 
of maladies. So De Soto followed the 
route of State Highway 7 down, 
crossing the river at the site of Dar- 
danelle, and took the baths at Hot 
Springs. There he met a lot of in- 
teresting Indians from up in Ne- 
braska and Iowa and Kansas who 
had come down for the cure. Some 
of these chiefs bragged to De Soto 
about the fine fishing in their terri- 
tory and invited him up for a vaca- 
tion. But none of them would admit 
there were any gold mines where he 
lived and De Soto was not one to get 
excited about fishing. He could go 
fishing back home in Spain. 

The baths ‘helped De Soto, but 
failed to effect a cure, apparently be- 
cause he didn’t stay for the complete 
course of twenty-one baths. When 
he began to feel better he started 
off again looking for gold. He fol- 

(508 words to end of this column) 
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fin explaining her idea for the 

of America series, Constance 

y Skinner wrote: “The natu- 
ral rhythm moving the pioneer life 
of America forward was the rhythm 
of flowing water. It is as the story 
of American rivers that the folk 
sagas will be told.” As the books of 
this series have appeared during the 
past two years, we have reprinted 
excerpts from them, unrolling the 
map of America by giving you 
glimpses of the history, exploration, 
folklore and spirit of the Kennebec, 
the Upper Mississippi, the Suwan- 
nee, Powder River, the Hudson, the 
Sacramento, the Wabash. Now 
comes a book on the Arkansas, to 
put alongside the others. In writing 
of the early discoverers of this some- 
times rambunctious river, Clyde 
Brion Davis has used a style to 
match. Maybe this account of Coro- 
nado’s search for gold and trek to 
Quivira isn’t what you find in the 
history books, but it makes a good 
yarn. 











lowed the Ouachita River down to 
its confluence with the Red River 
in Louisiana and he followed the 
Red River down to the Mississippi 
River, where his old aches and 
shakes caught up with him again. 
There, on May 21, 1542, Hernando 
De Soto passed to his reward and 
his followers stealthily sank him into 
the river at night so that his devoted 
slaves, the indian beasts of burden,, 
wouldn't learn of his demise. 

De Soto’s contemporary, Coro- 
nado, had the same lovable nature 
and found no more gold. And he 
didn’t get back to Spain with his life 
either. 

Coronado was about the same age 
as De Soto. His wife was a favorite 
with the crown, so Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado became governor 
of the province of New Galicia. Be- 
sides his executive duties in New 
Galicia, King Charles thought Coro- 
nado might pick up a shipload or so 


(654 words to end of this column) 
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of gold, so, on February 23, 1540, 
the governor set sail from Spain with 
260 Spanish cavaliers, 70 Spanish foot- 
men, six cannon, and about a thousand 
horses. 

They spent that winter on the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico at one of the 
legendary “Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
where gold was supposed to be but 
wasn't. This Cibolan city stood on the 
site of the present town of Bernalillo, 
a few miles north of Albuquerque. 

With Coronado in the guest room for 
four or five months, the chief learned 
a good deal about grandee nature and 
he discovered the one thing that would 
speed Coronado and his bullies on their 
way. 

This chief appears to have had a 
native sense of diplomacy unsurpassed 
in the marble halls of Europe. He ap- 
pears to have been a master at playing 
major cards in a casual fashion. One 
day at dinner the chief in an offhand 
manner dropped a remark about the 
town of Quivira. 

I can picture the scene there in that 
low-ceilinged and dusky room—the im- 
perious Coronado decked out in velvet 
and soft gleaming silver with the beady- 
eyed, poker-faced chief opposite him. 

I can picture the conversation be- 
tween them, the chief innocently laying 
the trap. 

“Never was at Quivira myself,” he 
said, “but my father took a trip up there 
once when he was buffalo hunting. 
Great place, they tell me.” 

Coronado tore off a chunk of venison 
in a courtly manner. “What's so cock- 
eyed great about Quivira,” he demand- 
ed. “No gold there, is there?” 

The chief smiled in a patronizing 
way. “Gold?” he said. “They tell me 
gold is a pest at Quivira. So much of 
it lying around the cornfields they have 
to put the papooses to digging it out 
and piling it up. The boys throw chunks 
of gold at stray cats at Quivira. It’s 
too common to build houses with, but 
they do build walls with hunks of gold 
to keep the cattle out of the corm- 
fields.” The chief shook his head sadly. 
“You see, gold in chunks like that ain't 
much . Take a slab the size of an 
adobe brick and it’s all two men want 
to lift.” ; 

Coronado picked his teeth with a 
dagger in a courtly manner. “Can’t be 
real gold laying around like that,” he 
said loftily. 

“Oh, there can’t, eh,” said the chief. 
“I've known a dozen men who've been 
in Quivira. I told you my own father 
was there, didn’t IP You wouldn’t call 
my father a liar, would you, Mr. Coro- 
nado?” 

The chief could see his plan was 
beginning to work. Despite Coronado’s 
efforts to keep his poise, there was a 
lustful glitter in his eyes. 


“No,” said Coronado, “I don’t say 
our father was . It just seems in- 
eredible there Sait that much gold 
anywhere. Just sounds too good to be 


CLYDE BRION DAVIS 





When Clyde Brion Davis came 
back from the World War in 1919 
his first job was on the Denver Post. 
There he heard and learned much 
of the history and lore of the early 
boom days of Colorado when gold 

‘ and other precious metals were dis- 
covered in the rich and tumbling 
tributaries of the mighty Arkansas 
River. You'll find the story of that 
river as it leaves Colorado, flows 
through Kansas, crosses eastern 
Oklahoma, and bisects the state of 
Arkansas in Mr. Davis’ book The 
Arkansas. 

Clyde Brion Davis, novelist and 
newspaperman, was born in Una- 
dilla, Nebraska (1895). He went to 
school in Kansas City and Chilli- 
cothe, began to learn the printer’s 
trade while he was fourteen. At six- 
teen he sold a water-color design to 
Outdoor Life, and switched for a 
time to the finer arts. His first taste 
of newspaper work came when he 
worked on a soldier’s semi-weekly 
magazine in France after the Armis- 
tice. He has been a journalist ever 
sinee and has worked on papers in 
Albuquerque, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Buffalo, as well as in Denver. He 
has published three novels. We re- 
printed an excerpt from his Nebras- 
ka Coast this time last year. 

Mr. Davis is almost six feet tall, 
and says that he is growing a bit 
platinum-blondish above the ears. 
Mark Twain, whose Life on the Mis- 
sissippi might be called the very 
first of any Rivers of America series, 
is his favorite author. Mr. Davis and 
his author wife and 12-year-old son 
live in Hamburg, New York. 














Must be a mother lode some place.” 

“Well; wait a minute,” said the chief, 
He sent an orderly out to call in a bright 
young man who perhaps was an officer 
in the chief's secret service, a young 
man from up north whom Coronado 
and his followers later called “the Turk.” 

“Listen, Joes said = chief, wink- 
i at rave, “ used 
ra a Pt age Tell Mr. | Coro- 
nado about things up there.” 

The Turk shrugged his shoulders. 
“Not much to tell, chief,” he said. “Flat 
country. Thousands of buffalo. Lots of 
antelope. Good hunting. Pretty good 
farming land over to the east, but it 
ee ee 
country, I li it better here per- 


so 4 ; 
“No, Joe,” said the chief, “I don’t 


mean that. Tell Coronado about the 


streets in Quivira. 

“Oh,” said the Turk. “Well, you see 
it ain’t so sandy there and the roads 
get p muddy, come the spring 
rains, so they paved the streets in town. 
Pre’ lea, too. The scads 
of ee aed stuff ak a they 
smooth up chunks of it and put ‘em 
down even, and then you can walk 
along without petting your feet muddy.” 

“Real gold?” Coronado demanded. 

“Oh, sure.” 

“Like this?” 

Coronado handed the Turk a nugget 
he’d got from Pizarro or Cortez or one 
of the other conquistadores. 

The Turk tossed the nugget up and 
caught it. “That's right,” he said. “Kind 
of heavy stuff to handle, but it’s awful 
Sak dak YRisak dah diccedale <= 

want.” 

Coronado’s face was pale. and his 
voice quivered. “Listen, you savages,” 
he said, “maybe gold doesn’t mean any- 
thing but cobblestones to you, but we're 
going to Quivira. How far is it?” 

“Too moons’ march'— maybe moon 
and a half,” said ot 

“Well, get bag. Wee 
starting right ome He psy head 
out the pueblo door. “Hey, sentry,” he 
yelled, Jrave the bugler blow assem- 
bly.” 

OE course, the chief knew there 
wasn’t any gold at Quivira. He had re- 
hearsed the play with. the Turk and 
the Turk was instructed to take these 
Spaniards clear up into Kansas or even 
Nebraska and to mer i - 
so far they couldn’t i eit 
way back and then aps them 
some dark night. 


It was a fine assign for an am-: 
the Turk.and © 
he knew the least he’d get out of the 


bitious young man 
job if he were would: be a 
cup with. three star: and a palm 
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and an honorary doctor of laws degree. 

So on April 21, 1541, the Turk led 
Coronado and cavaliers and footmen 
and slaves off to the northeast. Their ex- 
act route is unknown, but if the Turk 
was well acquainted with the territory 
he probably took them over Raton Pass 
if then northeast along the Picketwire 
River. The vod did pass through 
southeastern Colorado ause dry- 
farmers, plowing up good grazing land 
to raise dust storms, have unearthed 
old Spanish breastplates and other 
relics bearing religious sentiments in 
the Castilian. They did come to the 
Arkansas River and crossed it, some 
say in eastern Colorado and some say 
near Dodge City, Kansas. And thirty- 
five days after they left the town that 
is now Bernalillo, New Mexico, they 
came to an Indian town approximately 
650 miles from their winter quarters. 

If they had traveled in a straight 
line directly northeast, the 650 miles 
would have taken them close to Bea- 
trice, Nebraska. But no doubt the party 
wandered and no doubt the 650 was 
closer to being 400 as a ruler lies on 
a map. 

At any rate, the poor Indians ot 
this Kansas town never had heard of 
the marvelous city of Quivira with its 
streets of gold and they lived almost 
entirely on the flesh of what Coronado 
described as “humpbacked cows.” 

The corn the Spaniards had brought 
from New Mexico was running low, so 
Coronado sent his army back toward 
Cibola and continued his dogged quest 
for Quivira ‘with thirty ee horse- 
men and the-Turk. 

For forty-two more days they con- 
tinued, finally reaching another Indian 
town, as Coronado wrote King Charles, 
at 40° north latitude. The 40th paral- 
lel now marks the Kansas-Nebraska 
boundary. 

This town was a miserable collection 
of grass huts inhabited by Indians 
(probably Pawnees) who lived on corn 
and beans and catfish and buffalo meat. 

Things hadn’t been working out as 
the Turk had hoped and he must have 
been growing discouraged by the time 
they entered this town. He was afraid 
the main body of Coronado’s men might 
fnd their way back to Bernalillo; and 
if so, what sort of reception would he 
pet from the chief? ere would his 
oving cup with the stars and palm be? 
How about his longed-for ractenl 
LL.D. degree? 

The Turk was — disgusted 
with prospects, and to make things 
worse Coronado had been growin 
more petulant day by day. The Turk 
decided to give his grandee boss a real 
headache and the Turk’s love of the 
dramatic ran away with his good Indian 
judgment. He and his chief had 
Planned for him to slip away silently 


in the night, but the Turk couldn’t re- 
sist giving Coronado the business. 

“Well, Mr. Coronado,” he said, “here 
we are. 

“What do you mean, here we are?” 
blurted Coronado. 

“Well, Quivira. You know—Quivira.” 

“You don’t call this dump Quivira?” 

“Sure. This is the town you've been 
looking cai, aoe Well, yee 
I've got to go home now. Glad to have 
met you, Mr. Coronado.” 

“Hey, wait-a-minute, you.” An or- 
derly abbed the Turk’s horse. 
“Where,” demanded Coronado, “are 
those golden streets you were talkin 
about? Where are those golden fences: 
Where is that tree with the tinkling 
Some. bells? Where are those Indian 

rats chucking chunks of gold at stray 
cats?” 

The Turk peered curiously at the 
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icked up his army and in disgust went 
Back to Mexico. 

These were the first gold seekers 
along the Arkansas River. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars in gold and silver 
were waiting for them on this river, 
but De Soto and Coronado didn’t look 
in the right place. And a century and 
a third passed before another white 
man even glimpsed the river. 

Between the time De Soto was sunk 
in the Mississippi and Coronado went 
sullenly back to New Spain from Qui- 
vira and the day when Father Jacques 
Marquette and Louis Joliet came down 
the Mississippi and made friends with 
the Indians at the swampy mouth of 
the Arkansas River, a period of time 
elapsed equal to that from the heyday 
of Napoleon Bonaparte to the present 
time. 

When Coronado crossed the Arkansas 











Tilustrations by Donald McKay from ““The Arkansas,” by Clyde Brion Davis (Farrar & Rinehan, }’ublishers). 


mud streets. “Gosh,” he said innocent- 
ly, “they don’t seem to be gold an 
more, do they? Well, I guess they didnt 
stand up very well. Guess they must 
have had to tear up the paving. Well, 
like I said, I’m glad to know you and 
I got to be going now.” 

So Coronado pulled the Turk off his 
horse and choked him unconscious. 
They stayed at Quivira twenty-five days 
and each day a new Spaniard choked 
the Turk unconscious. 

They planned to stay there thirty- 
one days so each conquistador could 
have the pleasure of choking the Turk 
unconscious, with Coronado himself 
finishing him off on the last day. But 
on the twenty-fifth day an overly zeal- 
ous private choked too hard and the 
Turk didn’t come to. So the next day, 
with a couple of Quivira guides, Coro- 
nado and his party ao off south- 
west and fin 


reached Bernalillo, 





on the plains and De Soto was looking 
for aad in the Ozark Mountains, Henry 
VIII had just made himself supreme 
head of the Irish Church and deemed 
things so peaceful in Erin that he was 
sending Irishmen to fight in Scotland. 
Copernicus was at Frauenburg, writ- 
ing his exposition which made him the 
father of modern astronomy. 
Michelangelo had just completed his 
“Last Judgment” and would live for 
twenty-two years more to repaint his 
“Conversion of St. Paul,” “The Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter,” and to work seven- 
teen years on St. Peter’s Dome. 
Benvenuto Cellini, a refugee from 
St. Angelo prison after shooting Charles, 
the Duke of Bourbonnais, was making 
his first attempt at sculpture in Paris. 
This is what was going on in 1542 
in Europe. But before Joliet and Mar- 
quette the next white men to 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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OST of us love reminiscence, 
but our own recollections 
sometimes enthrall us more 

than those of other people. I think, 
however, that those which follow are 
of general interest. The opening 
poem, which speaks so simply of a 
universal experience, is a fitting dedi- 
cation for the page. 


Memory 


We remember stray scenes 

As the symbols of momentous days. 

We snatch at any souvenir 

Which will keep alive 

Our precious recollections. 

But no matter how we try, 

Our memory betrays us 

And the vision fades, 

Or some new happiness replaces it, 

And then, much Iater, 

We find the old memento stowed 

; away 
And ruefully remember 
How much the forgotten event once 
meant to us. 

Lyonel Evans, 17 
Lowell High School 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Coester, Teacher 


Who of you does not have mem- 
ories of the land of “Junko”? This 
essay recalls that enchanted country 
with the combined humor and nos- 
talgia which lure us in this type of 
writing. 

Junko 


A vacant lot, appropriately named 
Junko, is the most memorable place in 
my childhood. It furnishes all the nat- 
ural settings for our fierce and bloody 
dramas. There is no telling how many 
cowboys, Indians, big-game hunters, 
pioneers and soldiers lost their lives 
(that is, until they counted one hun- 
dred) on the mountains, plains, valleys 
and rivers of the great land of Junko. 

The remains of an old mansion served 
as mountains. Most of the old brick had 
been removed, but what remained was 
thrown into what had been a deep base- 
ment. Across this valley were two 
mountains, made for the most part of 
cracked-up plaster, and over them was 
the only path that crossed the great 
mountain range of Junko. Surrounding 
the mountains stretched the mighty 
Junko plains. The grass was thick, short 
and matted, although the weeds direct- 
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ly beside the mountains were as high 
as our heads. These open were 
treacherously filled with large and small 
holes. Low bushes did double duty as 
dense jungles and caves, and tall flower- 
ing bushes, such as lilac and bridal 
wreath, served as forests. 

I wish I could remember more about 
the dramas we enacted here. I know 
only that they were terribly bloody, 
pe that there was a great deal of argu- 
ment about who was dead and w 
wasn't, the deud freely taking part. We 
all took fine-sounding names. Some- 
times there would be a run on a certain 
name; everyone would want to be 
called “Mac,” or “Roger,” or “Chief 
Strong-heart.” This would lead invari- 
ably to a real battle. 

As cowboys, we were continually 
rounding up wild horses, cattle xustlers, 
cattle or Indians. We had to be satis- 
fied with imaginary rustlers and In- 
dians, for no one would consent to be 
villain. Over the plains, through the tall 
grass, and across the mountains we'd 
tear after the enemy. We never used 
sticks for horses, the gait alone markin 
the difference between the mount 
and the unmounted cowboy. 

As pirates we first carefully prepared 
our treasures. They were mostly jewels, 
composed of chipped and ground col- 
ored glass bottles. Topazes, diamonds 
and emeralds were common. A sap- 
ee milk of magnesia bottle was a 

nd, and rubies, except for discarded 
ten-cent-store beads, would have been 
impossible. 

For all I know, there is a box of 
jewelry still buried beside the old dead 
oak. I should like to go and dig it up 
some day. 

Joan Phillips, 16 

Benton Harbor (Mich.) High School 

Mrs. Edith Kendall, Teacher 


These confessions about taste in 
poetry are not really very censurable. 
They show a child who liked rhythm 
and wit and disliked sentimentality, 
a good equipment for later enjoy- 


ment of poetry. 


Poetry and Song 
When we were children we used to 
jump rope to a song which went as 
follows: 
Julius Caesar 
Bumped his beezer 
On his mother’s ice cream freezer. 
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lastic Awards, but for the Awards 
a total of at least one hundred lines 
of verse should be submitted. 











This could by no means be called 
te but of all the verse I had 
earned when I was about nine years 
old, and I suppose I must have learned 
something that was really poetry, this is 
one of the few rhymes I can remember. 

In fifth grade we were uently 
on poems to memorize. Most of 

, as far as I can remember, were 
what I call real poetry, but one we all 
despised because we thought it too 
sentimental. It was a poem by Edgar 
Guest, and all that any of us can now 
remember is: 1 


“T have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know.” 


As I grew older, I began to realize 
that this was really a helpful quotation, 
but to us in that class it still stands for 
mushy sentimentality. 

As I read more, I began to appreciate 
good poetry, although I never appre 
ciated it to the utmost (except when 
it comprised the words to a song whose 
music I loved) until this year, and even 
now I do not always understand it. But 
I still have a secret regard for doggerel 
and nonsensical verse, although the type 
I like now Yequires more knowledge 
than the first rhyme I quoted. One | 
especially admire is as follows: 


“While the organ peeled potatoes 
Lard was ef the choir. 
While the sexton rang the dishrag, 
Someone set the church on fire. 
‘Holy smoke!’ the preacher shouted; 
In his haste he lost his hair. 

Now his head reseiables Heaven, 
For there is no parting there.” 


1 often wonder why I, who am sup- 
posed to be educated and_ refined 
enough to prefer only the beautiful 
things in life, can like verses such as 
these. I suppose it is that no one in the 
world is so seriously minded that he 
does not appreciate humor, even if it is 
rather toiely. 


Virginia N. 


(DP) one 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High Schoo. 


Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 
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(Concluded from page 20) 


Each race has its gifts and must ect 
according to them. He believes 
that all men are equal before God, eac 
with a right to think and act as he 
pleases. 
“« . . but in the sense of reality, why 
may not a beaver-hunter be as respect- 
able as a governor?” 
Here is a belief in democracy that is 
a sincere expression of his simple life, a 
belief as sincere as it is possible to be, 
coming as it does from his own life and 
thinking in the forest. 


In the whole career of the Leather- 
Stocking, probably his most outstanding 


trait is his justice. He sees when his op-- 


ponents are acting with right on their 
side, and he bows before them; but, let, 
as he usually takes care to see, justice 
be on his side, and nothing can stop 
him. He sees justice, like truth, as a 
bargain with and a duty to God. 


““That’s justice! The rarest thing on 
‘arth is a truly just man. ... I love a 
just man, Sarpent; his eyes are never 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 22) 
The Merchant 
His boots were high and neatly 

fastened: he 
Spoke his opinions rather pom- 


pously. 
He took great care that his invest- 


ments paid. 

He knew the scent of money to 
be made. 

For the old fellow used his -wits 
for fair, 

And no man knew that he owed 
anywhere. . . . 

He was a worthy man, but just 
the same, 

To tell the truth, I can’t recall his 
name. 

The Clerk 

A clerk from Oxtord followed 

them, and he 


“Vas wed to logic and philosophy. 

dis nag, a bag of bones, the man 
sat illy, 

Nor was he any fatter than his filly. 

He had a somber, sober, holy air. 

His overcoat was ragged and 
threadbare. 


—_— 


The poems on this page are trom 
Tales ot Geoffrey Chaucer, modern version 
by William Van Wyck, Covici-Friede, 1930. Re 
Printed by vermission of the publishers 





covered with darkness towards his ini- 
mies, while they are all sunshine and 
brightness towards his fri’nds. He uses 
the reason God has given him, and he 
uses it with a feelin’ of his being ordered 
to look at, and to consider things as they 
are, and not as he wants them to be. 
It’s enough to find men who call 
themselves just; but it’s wonderful on- 
common to find them that are the thing 
in fact.’” 


Thus we find the Leather-Stocking 
to be an outstanding bol of what 
America stands for, and in these times 
of strife, national and international, we 
would do well to keep him in mind. Be- 
cause of the war and because this is an 
election year, we shall have need of a 
clear conception of the American Spirit, 
lest our thinking become muddled by 
the sophisms and flag-wavings of the 
editorialists and orators. More than ever 
we need Leather-Stocking’s typically 
American, home-spun idealism and in- 
tegrity. The American way of living is 
the greatest and best in the world today 
—it must not be lost. Long live Leather- 
Stocking and the American Spirit! 





James F., Cooper 


(Concluded from page 21) 


very same University which had 
once dismissed the man now being 
honored. In his address Dr. Phelps 
said: 

“It is difficult to exaggerate the 
popularity of Cooper’s novels or the 
extent of their influence. Cooper has 
enjoyed a circulation greater than 
that of any other living American 
novelist. French and German and 
Italian and Russian and Polish chil- 
dren are as familiar with Leather- 
Stocking as are (or were) children in 
the United States. Reading one of 
Chekhov’s short stories, where he de- 
scribes the people in a Russian vil- 
lage, I observed two boys regularly 
addressing each other as Montezuma 

Hawkeye and My Paleface Brother. 
Cooper was one of the most famous 
amphibious writers in the world— 
equally good on land and on sea. The 
five Leather-Stocking Tales and The 
Spy. are his best stories of the land; 
The Pilot, The Red Rover. The Two 
Admirals are among the immortal 
stories of the ucean. 

“Any a who can add to the 
literary ation of the world is 
certain og eternal life on earth. 
Shakespeare and Dickens have made 
a vast number of additions. Cooper's 
Hawkeye will live with eg. ee 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Jean Valjean 
and others. For Cooper is among the 
world’s great Romantics—with 
Dumas, Victor Hugo. Stevenson.” 
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What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN, high school grad- 

uate, of good appearance to solicit advertis- 
ing. Small salary plus commission. Call Main 
71-3125 for appointment. 











Robert S. is nineteen, intelligent, and 


good-looking. He was “areagos from 
Mount William High Sc 

But he didn’t get the job. Why not? Be- 
low is a stenographic report of the in- 
terview between Robert and the em- 
ployment manager. Read it carefully, 
then ask yourself whether you would 
give him the job. For explanation, see 
page 28. 


ool a year ago. 


Mr. J.: 
How old are you, Robert? 


. ROBERT: 


I was nineteen in May, sir. 


Mr. J.: 
When did you finish high school? 


2. Rosert: 


In June, 1939. 

Mp. J.: 

Did you receive all your education in 
this city? 


. ROBERT: 


No, sir. My family come here when I 
was in seventh grade. 

Mk. J.: ; 

I see. What is your father’s business? 


. ROBERT: 


He’s an automobile mechanic. But he 
hasn’t done nothing for several months. 
Mp. J.: 

Are there other children in your family? 


. ‘ROBERT: 


Yes, sir. I got two sisters. One is a 
freshman in high school, and the other 
is married. She’s five years older than 
me. 

Mp. J.: 

Tell me about yourself, Robert. What 
experience have you 


. ROBERT: 


I haven’t had an awful lot of experi- 
ence. But I done some selling in my 
uncle’s hardware store. 

Mk. J.: 

How did you get along? 


. ROBERT: 


Oh, I got along pretty good. But my 
uncle didn’t pay me nothing to speak 
of. 


Mk. J.: 
What makes you think you would like 
this business? 


RoBERT: ~- 

Well, I sort of like meeting people and 
this here job would bring me in touch 
with Saighe. 

Mg. J.: 

Well, Robert, if you want my frank 
advice, 1 suggest that you go back to 
your uncle’s hardware store. | need ae 
young man who can speak Fnglish! 
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‘Literary Leads 


KINDLY WARNING 


Now is death merciful. He calls me 
hence 

Gently, with friendly soothing of my 
fears 

Of ugly age and feeble impotence 

And cruel disintegration of slow years. 

Nor does he leap upon me unaware 

Like some wild beast that hungers for 
its prey, 

But gives me kindly warning to prepare: 

Before I go to kiss your tears away. 





These are the first lines of a sonnet in 
the final chapter of Dr. Hans Zinsser’s 
autobiography, As I Remember Him: 
The Biography of R.S., published in 
June. Dr. Zinsser died early in Septem- 
ber, at the age of 61. He lived just three 
months after his book came out. Dr. 
Zinsser was the foremost bacteriologist 
of our day—the man who isolated the 
dread typhus germ, and who has done 
fnuch to alleviate human disease and 
suffering. You may remember another 
best-selling book of his, Rats, Lice and 
History, published several years ago. 


AMBULANCE 


Remember that last week Mrs. 
Becker mentioned her new book, Intro- 
ducing Charles Dickens, which will be 
out next month? There's a story con- 
nected with it. Early this summer, when 
Mrs. Becker read in the papers that the 
Dionne quintuplets had sent an ambu- 
lance to the British War Relief she had 
an inspiration and called her publishers, 


Dodd, Mead. Result was that they gave 
her $1,350 on the as advance 
royalties on her book. With this 
a ped 
four stretchers, to England. It will be 
called “The Charles Dickens Ambu- 


lance.” 


CHINGACHGOOK FOR PRESIDENT 


We have the honor of having a can- 
didate for the Presidency as one of the 
characters in our play this week. It’s 
all the result of a spoofing legal — 
ment which has been going on_ thi 
summer between Clifton Fadiman and 
the law. Seems that Mr. Fadiman, on 
Information Please one Tuesday, said 
that Chingie could have been eligible 
for the Presidency. A lawyer disputed 
this, pointing out verse and chapter in 
various enactments. Result is that the 
Information Pleasers are now cham- 
pioning Chingachgook’s rights as a 
natural-born citizen under the Consti- 
tution. Their cry is “White House, 
beware!” 

OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 

Book of the Month Club: Trelawney, 

by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 

Literary Guild: te mem A Speaking, 

by Lloyd C. Griscom. Little, Brown. 

Junior Literary Guild: 

Older boys: Courage Over the Andes, by 

Frederic Arnold Kummer. Winston. 

Older girls: Jewels and Gems, by Lucile 

Saunders McDonald. Crowell. 

Catholic Book Club (September): Dual 

selection: 

Murder in a Nunnery, by Eric Shepher. 

Sheed & Ward. 
— by John Bunker. Campion Books, 
Ltd. 





Elusive Golconda 
(Concluded from page 25) 


see the Arkansas River, “Bloody Mary,” 
the Tudor queen, had taken over the 
throne of her father, Henry VIIL. 

And Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
VIII and of Anne Boleyn, followed 
“Bloody Mary” to the throne, reigned 
forty years, defeated the Spanish 
Armada with the navy her father had 
built and with the assistance of a few 
sailors including Admirals Howard, 
Drake and Hawkins, and finally died 
in 1603—still seventy years before the 
third party of white men saw the Arkan- 
sas River. 

And William Shakespeare was born 
and grew up and married Anne Hath- 
away and poached a deer and wrote the 
greatest plays ever penned, and died. 

And Sir Francis Bacon was born, 
gl up, studied profoundly, worked 

is political intrigues, wrote his essays 
that convinced many he must have been 
author of Shakespeare’s works, and died 
ten years after Shakespeare. 


And John Milton was born and grew 
up and went blind and wrote Paradise 
Lost and sold it for twenty pounds on 
the installment plan. 

And Ben gam was born, grew up, 
wrote his plays, and died. 

And Virginia Dare was born in Vir- 


eer the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock. 

And Isaac Newton was born in Lin- 
colnshire, England, excelled in mathe- 
matics at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and had been working on his theory 


of gravitation for eight years when 
Marquette and Joliet saw Arkansas 
River. 

Lust for gold brought the first white 


men to the Arkansas River. If Coro- 
nado or De Soto had merely followed 
the river to its headwaters, the gran- 
deur of Spain might not have waned. 
As it was, however, more than three 


hundred years elapsed before the. 


Arkansas gave up its treasure. 

~ From The Arkansas, by Clyde Brion Davis, copy- 
right, 1940, and reprinted by permission of Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., Publishers. 
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BOOKS 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By 
James Fenimore Cooper. 


Sooner or later everybody reads The 
Last of the Mohicans for the first time 
and it always comes with a thrill. Ask 
anyone what he remembers about that 
first reading; the chances are that he 
will not tell you much about the story: 
he will say he remembers a thrill, and 
tell you the scene that caused it, what- 
ever that may be. It went clear to the 
marrow of his bones, and he won't for- 


get it. It was suddenly coming upon a 
raided settlement, after the Indians had 


“been there, that made the stron im- 


pression on me—that, and the ous, 
and tremendous, death scene. You 
might say that I came upon that settle- 
ment myself; it was not like reading. It 
takes genius of a sort to transfer an 
emotion and a picture through the me- 
dium of print. 

This, I believe, is Cooper's power, 
and on it his place in the world’s litera- 
ture depends. He makes you see what 
his people see, and feel about it as they 
do. 


ARUNDEL. By Kenneth Roberts, 


The _ historical - adventure - romance 
keeps on being popular, and it always 
will be in a country like ours, whose 
history has been from the first so ad- 
venturous and so romantic. Arundel 
came out in 1930, and by this time you 
have no doubt read it as well as its con- 
tinuation in Rabble in Arms, but in case 
you have not, lose no time in doing so. 

These Roberts romances are based 
on thoroughgoing historical research; 
you can trust them. Yet history alone 
does not make a historical novel. Ken- 
neth Roberts shows you these scenes in 
our history through the eyes of re 
in whom you are, and continue to be, 
immensely. interested. You are inter- 
ested in even when (as in the case 
of Benedict Arnold) you do not approve 
of them. You identify yourself for the 
time with the best of his heroes and 
heroines, and in so doing live through 
their experiences as if they were your 
own. You revisit an America that was 
going on before any of us were here. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Key to “What Would You Say?” 
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Frantz Learned More Patriotism Than Participles in 
This Old Story Which Might Have Happened Yesterday 


By Alphonse Daudet 





In 1871 Alsace-Lorraine was 
ceded to the new German Empire by 
defeated France, and the order went 
out that “henceforth in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine all instruc- 
tion shall be in the German tongue 
only.” In 1919 the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles restored Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. In 1940 France was de- 
feated by Germany, and the word 
“Rue” eame off street signs and 
“Strasse” went up. Alphonse Daudet 
wrote “The Last Class” about the - 
Franco-Prussian War 70 years ago. 
His story might have happened yes- 
terday. 











WAS very late for school that 
| morning, and I was terribly 

afraid of being scolded, espe- 
cially as Monsieur Hamel had told 
us that he should examine’ us on 
participles, and I did not know the 
first thing about them. For a moment 
I thought of staying away from 
school and wandering about the 
fields. It was such a warm, lovel 
day. I could hear the blackbi 
whistling on the edge of the wood, 
and in the Rippert Feld, behind the 
sawmill, the Prussians going through 
their drill. All that was much more 
tempting to me than the rules con- 
cerning participles;.but I had the 
strength to resist, and I ran as fast 
as I could to school. 

As I passed the mayor's office, I 


saw that there were people gathered 
about the little board on which no- 
tices were posted. For two years all 
our bad news had come from that 
board—battles lost, conscriptions, or- 
ders from headquarters; and I 
thought without stopping: 

“What can it be now?” 

Then, as I ran across the square, 
Wachter the blacksmith, who stood 
there with his apprentice, reading 
the placard, called out to me: 

“Don't hurry so, my boy,’ you'll 
get to your school soon enough!” 

I thought that he was making fun 
of me, and J ran into Monsieur 
Hamels little yard all out of breath. 

Usually, at the beginning of 
school, there was a great uproar 
which could be heard in the street, 
desks opening and closing, lessons 
repeated aloud in unison, with our 
ears stuffed in order to learn quicker, 
and the teacher's stout ruler beat- 
ing on the desk: 

A little more quiet!” 

I counted on all this noise to get 
to my bench unnoticed; but as it 
happened, that day everything was 
quiet, like a Sunday morning. 
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— the open window I saw my 


comrades already in their places, and 
Monsieur Hamel walking back and 
forth with the terrible iron ruler un- 
der his arm. I had to open the door 
and enter, in the midst of that per- 
fect silence. You can imagine wheth- 
er I blushed and whether I was 
afraid! 

But no! Monsieur Hamel looked at 
me with no sign of anger and said 
very gently: 

“Go at once to your seat, my lit- 
tle Frantz; we were going to begin 
without you.” 

I stepped over the bench and sat 
down at once at my desk. Not until 
then, when I had partly recovered 
from my op did I notice that our 
teacher had on his handsome blue 
coat, his plaited ruff, and the black 
silk embroidered breeches, which he 
wore only on days of inspection or 
of distribution of prizes. Moreover, 
there was something extraordinary, 
something solemn shout the whole 
class. But what surprised me most 
was to see at the back of the room, 
on the benches which were usually 
empty, some people from the village 
sitting, as silent as we were; old 
Hauser with his three-cornered hat, 
the ex-mayor, the ex-postman, and 
others besides. They all seemed de- 
pressed; and Hauser had brought an 
old spelling-book with gnawed 
edges, which he held wide open on 
his knee, with his spectacles askew. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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While I was wondering at all this, 
Monsieur Hamel had mounted his 
platform, and in the same gen- 
tle and serious voice with which he 
had welcomed me; he said to us: 

“My children, this is the last time 
that I shall teach you. Orders have 
come from Berlin to teach nothing 
but German in the schools of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The new teacher ar- 
rives tomorrow. This is the last class 
in French, so I beg you to be very 
attentive.” 

Those few words overwhelmed 
me. Ah! the villains! that was what 
they had posted at the mayor's of- 
fice. 

My last class in French! 

And I barely knew how to writel 
So I should never learn! I must stop 
short where I was! How angry I was 
with myself because of the time I 
had wasted, the lessons I had missed, 
running about after nests or sliding 
on the Saar! My books, which only 
a moment before I thought so tire- 
some, so heavy to carry—my gram- 
mar, my sacred history—seemed to 
me now like old friends, from whom 
I should be terribly grieved to part. 
And it was the same about Monsieur 
Hamel. The thought that he was go- 
ing away, that I should never see him 
again, made me forget the punish- 
ments, the blows with the ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honor of that 
last lesson that he had put on his fine 
Sunday clothes; and I understood 
now why those old fellows from the 
village were sitting at the end of the 
room. It seemed to mean that they 
regretted not having come oftener 
to the school. It was also a very good 
way of thanking our teacher for his 
forty years of faithful service, and 
of paying their respects to the father- 
land which was vanishing. 

I was at that point in my reflec- 
tions when I heard my name called. 
It was my turn to recite. What would 
I not have given to be able to say 
from beginning to end that famous 
rule about participles, in a loud, dis- 
tinct voice, without a slip! But I ie 
mixed up at the first words, and I 
stood there swaying against my 
bench, with a full heart, afraid to 
raise my head. I heard Monsieur 
Hamel speaking to me: 

“I will not scold you, my little 
Frantz; you must be punished 
enough; that is the way it goes; every 
day we say to ourselves: ‘Pshawl I 
have time enough. ‘ will learn to- 





ALPHONSE DAUDET, who has been 


called “the Dickens of France,” was - 


born one hundred years ago last May. 
His novels, poetry, plays, short stories, 
have survived him because, like Dickens, 
Daudet possessed the gift of laughter 
and tears, and wrote always with a deep 
sympathy for and understanding of all 
kinds of people. “The Last Class” is a 
fine example of the simple, graceful and 
charming style which have made Dan- 
det’s writing endure. 

Daudet spent an unhappy childhood 
in his native town of Nimes, later tried 
his hand at teaching. Then, dissatisfied, 


died on December 17, 1897, at the dawn 
of our century. 








morrow!’ Andthen you see what hap- 
ns. Ah! It has been the great mis- 
oo eee eee 
pone its lessons until tomorrow. Now 
those le are entitled to say to 
us: t! You claim to be French, 
and you can neither speak nor write 
your language!’ In all this, my poor 
Frantz, you are not the one. 
We all have our fair share of re- 
proaches to address to ourselves. 
“Your parents have not been care- 
ful to see that you were edu- 
cated. ferred to send you to 
work fut tHe Miko ox te Gas Ueliteelan 
in order to have a few more sous. 
And have I nothing to reproach my- 
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poses, 5 g that it was the most 
tiful ge in the world, the 
most clear, the most substantial; that 
we must always retain it among our- 
selves, and never forget it, because 
when a falls into servitude, 
“so long as it to its language, 
it is as it held the key to its prison” 
Then he took the grammar and read 
us our lesson. I was amazed to see 
how readily I understood. Every- 
thing that he said seemed so easy to- 
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YO A i] D YO U R Li FE Self Monenenes a 
High School Students 


and Defense Training 


Bill Jones and His Sister, Ruth, of Everytown High 
School Interview the Vocational Editor 
about Their Plans for the Future 


. 


Eprror: Come in, Bill and Ruth. I'm 
glad to see you! Sit down and let’s have 
a chat. I hear you would like some facts 
about the emergency training programs. 

Bi. Jones: Yes, Dr. Mathewson. 
Naturally we've been thinking a lot 
about =. defense program, what it 
means to America, and how it will affect 
our plans. Of course we have some 
problems of our own, but I imagine our 
troubles are not so very different from 
those of thousands of other boys and 
girls. We thought you might be willing 
to give us some information to pass 
along to high school students through- 
out the country. 

Eprror: Gladly, so far as I can. 

But: That's mighty nice of you, sir! 
Here’s the first question. I had been 
planning to go to college next year. 
Should I give up that idea now and con- 
—_ taking some kind of defense train- 
ing! 

Eprror: I don’t know any better kind 
of defense training, Bill, than what you 
had been planning to do! If you are 
all set to go to college and can make 
the financial grade, you will be doing 
more for the country in preparing your- 
self at college than you could in any 
other way. Stick to your plans! 

But: What would you say are some 
of the best courses to take in college? 

Eprror: Train for that vocation 
which best fits in with your ability and 
interest and at the same time offers 
reasonable employment opportunity. 
Officials in colleges and universities 
seem to think these are among the most 
promising fields: Engineering in most 
branches, but especially chemical, in- 
dustrial, mechanical, metallurgical and 
electrical;, business administration and 
sales; government and publie service; 
science; economics and sociology; per- 
sonnel work; city management and vo- 
cational education. Incidentally, there 
will be many defense training courses in 
colleges this year, including aviation. 

Rutu Jones: How about college girls, 
Dr. Mathewson? 

Eprror: I’ve been expectin to 
chime in, Ruth! Some of the’ felds I 





OUR VOCATIONAL COUNSELLOR 


OGCATIONAL training assumes 

tremendous importance this 
year on account of the new needs 
of national defense. Scholastic’s Vo- 
cational Editor, who talks it over 
with Bill and Ruth in this issue, is 
Dr. Robert H. Mathewson, of the 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford. A graduate of 
Columbia and Yale Universities, Dr. 
Mathewson has had an unusually 
varied experience, from editing a 
building trades magazine to for- 
eign service in the U. S. Consulate 
General at Stockholm, Sweden. He 
has served as consultant to the U. S. 
Office of Education and is now 
closely associated with vocational 
defense training in his own state. 
In this department he will discuss 
twice a month the career prospects 
and problems of 1940 high school 
students. He also stands ready to 
answer personal queries, so far as 
time permits. Address: Vocational 
Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 











able fields for wemen today. In addi- 
tion, I should mention home economics, 
including teaching of the subject, and 
cafeteria management; educational ad- 
ministration; sociological research; pub- 
lic health and laboratory work. 


Rutu: Won't girls be asked to take 
the places of men selected for military 
service? 

Eprtor: A good question! A great 
deal of that will undoubtedly take 
place, especially in jobs where the work 
is light from the physical standpoint, 
like drafting. 

RutH: There are mariy girls in my 
class that have taken a commercial 
course. Do you think their chances for 
work will be improved? 

Eprror: Perhaps. There are many 
men in clerical “1 and some women 
may have to take their places during 
the training period. You must remem- 
ber, however, that there may be older, 
as well as younger men, now unem- 
ployed, capable of filling these jobs. 
Also unemployed women. I have had 
the feeling that too many girls in some 
of our schools were choosing the busi- 
ness course, and as a consequence some 
of them have not been able to get office 
jobs. Maybe the selection of men for 
military training will help to correct this 
situation, but I do not think entirely so. 

Rutu: Then you would advise girls 
to think about other fields than office 
work? 

Eprror: Most assuredly. 

But: We have heard that the gov- 
ernment is financing trade training pro- 
grams through various educational 
agencies. Will this provide more jobs 
for boys not going on to college? 

Eprror: Yes, there will be more jobs 
tor trained youth not only in the indus- 
tries directly contributing to detense, 
such as shipbuilding, aircraft, machine 
tools, engine and metal trades gen- 
erally, but also in the textile, clothing, 
and building industries, and even the 
food trades and service occupations. 

(Concluded on page 36) 


\ New Britain (Conn.) Daily Herald 


mentioned, like personnel work, statis Boys in emergency training to: defense production at the New Britain (Conn. ) 
tics, and government service are tavor- Trade School. Courses are 200 hours in length, and trainees must pass aptitude tests. 
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THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 


Korda Recreates a Famous 
Arabian Tale in Technicolor 


COURT Magician tricks a Prince out of 
A his throne. A cruel king swears that any 

man who sees his beautiful daughter's face 
will be put to death. A brown boy with light 
fingers and a merry smile finds himself sharing 
a prison cell with the rightful ruler of his city. 
These incidents—and many others—make up the 
string of exciting scrapes and escapes from which 
the plot of The Thief of Bagdad is built. 

If these incidents hold together and make you 
feel suspense straight to the end, then the script 
writer has done a very difficult job very well. 

The scenery will be worth watching. It won't 
be “cardboard” scenery. The film was taken on 
location at the Grand Canyon, and the strange, 
bright rocks you'll see are the real thing. Cos- 
tumes promise to be especially pleasing, rich 
without being gaudy. And watch Sabu’s acting. 
He made a name for himself in Elephant Boy and 
should be an even smoother actor now that he’s 
had more practice. 

This is a colorful, fantastic production. The 
Djinni whose finger is as big as a whole man and 
the 150-foot spider web were tricky things to 
create. See what you think of them. 








THE FRAIL, tattered little craft in the scene above is 
scarcely a boat to be trusted on the open sea. But it 
is the sole means of carrying the Prince and the Thief 
to the Princess, who is held prisoner by the Magician. 


A SCORE of dilemmas follow. The Magician whisks 
the Princess (June Duprez) away, and has the 
Prince (John Justin) condemned to death. But the 
Thief, who has found a magic ruby, works 


counter-tricks and gives the story a happy end. ~ 


Ss 


EVERY mealtime is another adventure to the Thief 
Sabu, as the Thief, steals a fine melon whenever he is an 
gets on very well until he’s caught in the act and thrown into prisor 
where he recognizes in a fellow prisoner Ahmad, Prince of Bagdad 


THE LAW in Bagdad has small pity for thieves, and the little Thi 


o 


is condemned to die. He pleads with his jailer vainly. But he a 
rs Do get into more troubl 
ul and forbidden Prince 


his Prince make a miraculous escape, 
when the Prince sees and loves the 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





BARNYARD ON THE CAMPUS 

Luther Burbank High School, , San 
Antonio, Texas, has a 75 acre campus— 
and 50 of those acres are under cultiva- 
tion. The agriculture division keeps a 
campus barnyard, with model livestock 
and poultry units. The carpentry and 
metal work classes design and build al- 


most all the sheds, carts, trailers, feed- 
ers. brooders, laying houses, ete., used. 

The curriculum at Luther Burbank 
High includes academic as well as vo- 
cational courses. All courses are open to 
boys and girls alike, but at present there 


are no gi in the agricultural division 
and no boys in the homemaking classes. 

Boys like the cartographers in the 
photo (right) will very likely find jobs 
soon. Almost all agriculture graduates 
and a high percentage of vocational 
graduates have found work. 


A BORROWED VOTING MACHINE 


Students at Ada Merritt pe High 
School, Miami, Florida, selected their 
candidates for officers in the Student 
Council exactly as their parents select 
candidates in the Florida State Elec- 
tions—registration, poll tax, voting ma- 
chine, and all. 3 

It was J. H. Matteson, election super- 
visor, who suggested that they use the 
system they'll be using later when they 
become real voters. Several committees 


‘ 


were appointed to prepare for the elec- 
tion: a committee to visit the Dade 
County Supervisor of Elections to learn 
about procedure; a committee to visit 
local registration precincts; a commit- 
tee to make registration receipts for the 
penny registration fees received trom 
808 students; and a committee to dem- 
onstrate the voting machine. 

The voting machine was the big 
problem. The county donated the serv- 
ices of two operators and promised to 
furnish the machine for one day. Record 
voting in Dade County had been 500 
votes per day. But by education, prac- 
tice, and efficiency, 808 students man- 
aged to vote in a single day. 

Students invented a novel way of 
checking the number of voters. A voter 
received a tag on the spot and pinned 
it to coat or dress. 100% registration 
voted—social pressure was strong. Stu- 
dents at Ada Merritt believe more 
adults would vote if the tag idea were 
carried into real elections. 


HOW THEY DO IT 

The third year Modern History class 
at Catonsville High School, Catonsville, 
Maryland, believes in making a good 
job of every classroom activity. The 
young lady at the desk is giving a re- 
port. Her notes are carefully prepared 
in a spiral notebook whose pages will 
turn easily. 


J. A Matteson, Miami. Fila. 


Nelson Einwacher, Halethorpe, Md. 
Verla Walsh and Robert Sandal (above), 
students in the third-year history class 
at Catonsville (Md.) High, bring ea re- 
port to life with the help of maps, pic- 
tures, and charts. It’s a part of the unit 
on “Backgrounds of European History.” 


Meisel from Monkmeyer 
Above: Instructor Robert Brauchle, 
Luther Burbank Vocational High Schoo!, 
in San Antonio, Tex., with senior stu- 
dents Walter Marlowe, R. L. Mock, and 
Eugene Chaney, peer through a map- 
ping device for the cartography course. 


* 


Left: Students at Ada Merritt Junior 
High (Miami, Fla.). borrowed a real 
voting machine to elect the Stadent 
Council officers. A. M. Wigginton, Coun- 
ty Custodian, watches a clerk who calls 
totals to the board of election inspectors. 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade Editor, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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BOY dates GIRL» cay mean 


MIDDLEVALE 6-500 


AC ran his fingers down the 
M-e-r’s in the telephone 
directory. . . . Meredith... 

Merion . . . Merkowitz . . . Mernyk 
.. . Merritt. There! A. Merritt, 987 
Arbor Road. That must be—no, there 
were more: Mrs. Ida Mae, 621 
Spring, Oscar D., 705 Vine, and— 
sufferin’ cats, what was this, Mid- 
dlevale or Merrittville? There was 
almost a half-column of Merritts. 

Why hadn’t he thought to ask 
Marge where she lived that day he'd 
walked with her from Central to the 
bus corner. To find her among all 
these Merritts might be as compli- 
cated as a Nero Wolfe mystery. Still, 
if he wanted a date with her tonight, 
he'd better get going. Mac picked 
up the receiver and dialed A. Mer- 
ritt’s number, as a first try. There was 
no answer. As he turned back to the 
phone book, Mac had another mo- 
ment of indecision. Suppose Marge 
was one of those plu-popular girls 
who had dates days ahead. Suppose 
she didn’t like being asked for dates 
at the last minute. Suppose—still, 
5:30 P.M. wasn't the last minute— 
exactly, and, besides, Marge knew 
that hé was working. He'd told her 
about being business manager for his 
mother’s sandwich business that day 
on the way to the bus. Surely, then, 
Marge would understand that this 
was his first chance to ask her for a 
date. He certainly didn’t want to get 
the reputation of being a last-minute 
sort of fellow. That sort’ were about 
as popular as Bela Lugosi with the 
girls in Twelve Oaks, he remem- 
bered. 

The next Merritt was Mrs. Ida 
Mae. Almost before he'd finished 
dialing the number, a sharp feminine 
voice answered, “Yes?” 

Such a curt greeting startled Mac 
somewhat, and, instead of asking for 
Marge, he stammered, “Who—who 
is this?” 

“What number do you. want?” The 
Voice snapped back. 

“Why—er-uh,” Mac stumbled, 
more confused than ever, “c-could 
you tell me—does a girl named Mar- 
jorie live there?” 

“NO!” And BANG went the re- 
ceiver. 


Mac jumped back as if he’d been 
shot. Whew! Mrs. Ida Mae sounded 
as if she’d been bitten by a mad dog! 
Still, Mac realized how stupid he 
must have sounded. He should have 
asked for Marge right off the bat. 
Well, try, try again. He took the next 
number in the directory. 

“Good afternoon,” came another 
feminine voice, much nicer. “Merritt 
Bros., Meats and Poultry. May I have 
your order, please?” 

For the second time, Mac was 
startled, but this time because he 
had thought he was calling a resi- 
dence number, not a business house. 
However, The Girl seemed so pleas- 
ant, particularly after the previous 
round with Lady Macbeth, that Mac 
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Today’s Specials _ 
What's the best way “to lose friends 
telephone? (See Mrs. Ida Mae’s 
and Mac’s conversation.) 
What's as important as the number 
in leaving a message for someone 
to call you—particularly if the 
“in-between man” is Junior? 
Once you get the girl on the phone, 
how do you ask her for a date? 
How does she answer——you hope? 











naturally responded politely, “Oh, I 


. beg your pardon! I must have the 


wrong number.” 

“That's quite all right. Better luck 
next time,” The Girl said before she 
rang off. 

Mac felt better about the world in 
general, even if he hadn't found 
Marge. The Girl's courteous response 
had certainly won a new customer 
for Merritt Bros.—that is, if he ever 
had to go shopping for Meats and 
Poultry! 

The next number—Mac looked 
twice to make sure he wasn’t calling 
a Merritt Beauty Parlor or a Merritt 
Funeral Home—was Oscar D., but 
suddenly and for no reason, he had 
a hunch to go back to A. Merritt, 
whose number was 6-5-0-0. After a 
couple of buzzes of the ringing tone 
he heard the click of the receiver at 
the other end of the line, but, instead 
Peete? maa he got a loud 
‘Whoooosh! Then a ali y muffled 
but still distinguishable cry, “. . . 
it's a bird .. . it's a pes 
it's SUPER-man!” Then, at long last, 
what seemed to be a small boy’s terse 
“Hilo.” 

Mac breathed easier, although he 
knew better than to expect very civil 
treatment from a Su mg as 
long as he was interrupting the radio 


P*<May I speak to Marjorie Merritt?” 
a erri 
bias aeliad 

“Sure. Hey, ~— ... MARGE 
... PHONE... you heard 
me. ... WHAT? . . . nuts-kay.... 
Hullo?” he spoke into the phone 
again, “she’s washing her hair or 


scone . Said to leave your num- 
ber and she'd call you back in a few 


minutes.” 

Since it was the first time he'd 
ever called Marge, Mac wondered if 
it wouldn't be better for him to call 
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back later. pape a save time, 
robably, te do as s' suggested. 

4 “All Yen he answered. “Ask her, 
please, to call Mac Worth at 4-2-9-1. 
Got it? ... That’s right. And the 
name, too? Mac Worth. . . . Thanks.” 

Junior said okay but Mac didn’t feel 
any too sure that his message would be 
delivered correctly so he decided to 
wait fifteeri minutesand then call again. 
In about ten minutes, though, the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Did someone there call Marjorie 
Merritt?” came Marge’s voice. 

“Yes, but I left the name, too,” Mac 
explained. “This is Mac Worth, Marge.” 

“Oh, Junior didn’t tell me, as. he 
should have. How are you, Mac?” 

“Fine,” Mac replied, actually feeling 
that way, too. “And you?” 

“Ditto. Very.” ~ 

“Look, Marge,” Mac went right 
ahead, anxious to avoid any awful 
pauses, “I've been prin Soaps you 
for several days, but I've tied up 
with our sandwich business every after- 
noon and night. I hope I’m not too late 
in asking you for a date.” 

“Why—’ but the rest of Marge’s reply 
was smothered in a return of SUPER- 
man’s Whoooosh! 

“What did you say?” Mac asked. 

Marge’s reply was still strongly fla- 
vored with static. “I said—grrrr. . . 
crack-crack . . . wheeew—oh, Junior, 
please turn that radio down. Please, 
Junior. . . . Oh, Mac, I’m so sorry for 
all this—interference. What I said was,” 
Marge added with a laugh, “that I'd 
love to have a date with you tonight.” 

“Well, swell! What time shall I conie 
around?” Mac asked. 

“Oh, about eight,” Marge answered. 

“Good. I'll b'there. See you.” Mac 
signed off but waited until Marge said 
“Okay. “Bye” before he hung up. 

Mac started away from the phone, 
then went back to the directory and 
checked on a certain street address. 
Sure thing, he didn’t want to show up 
at Mrs. Ida Mae’s that night! 


Next Week: Sold—aA. Merritt! 
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“I was voted the biggest heel in school, 
Mamma :” 
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“Posture FouNDaTiOn” CANVI 
r Zé 


RESISTERED TRADE-MARK AND MADE UNDER U.S. PATENT 1,996,127 AND OTHERS 


Don’t risk your chances of being a 
star by letting your feet go back on 
ou! Protect them with “Posture 
oundation.” 
You see, “Posture Foundation” is 
a special patented health feature 
that’s built into Hood and Goodrich 
canvas shoes to keep the bones of 
your feet in their natural, normal 
position. This feature actually safe- 
guards against flat feet—assurin 
you of the good sound feet that will 


“POSTURE F 


by this label inside the shoe. Trademark registered. 


help to make you a better all-round 
athlete. ‘“‘Posture Foundation” also 
distributes body weight correctly, 
improving body posture, and de- 
creases foot strain and leg muscle 
fatigue. 

And what’s more, Hood and 
Goodrich canvas shoes have real 
style and extra wear. Drop in at 
your local dealer’s and get these 
shoes for “gym.” 


TION" —Identified in canvas shoes 





“Posture Foundation” is an exclusive patented device found in canvas 
manufactured 


sport shoes 


only under these two nationally recognized 


brands. Sold at leading footwear, sporting goods, and department stores. 


e=> HOOD = — owe GOODRICHoHe 
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NEW TENNIS CHAMP 


Solemn Don McNeil is our new ten- 
nis champion. At Forest Hills (New 
York) he ed cocky Bobby Riggs 
two sets and then took three in a row 
from him. The victory probably made 
the high lords of tennis. aioe. for Don 
is the apple of their eye. They have 
been grooming him for the crown for 
two years. Before the war broke out, 
they sent him half-way around the 
world to perfect his game on foreign 
courts. He swatted tennis balls from 
London to India—with all expenses 
paid. 

Born in Chikasha, Oklahoma, 22 
years ago, Don takes his tennis pretty 
seriously. It is his meat and drink, 
something to work on 25 hours a day. 
On the court he is all business. He 
never horses around like Kovacs, acts 
up like Prusoff or dogs it like Riggs. 
He’s handsome, too. 
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“AMERICA VOTES” *is a non- 
partisan 40-page booklet 
completely covering the 
1940 election. Chapters dis- 
cuss election machinery, 
platforms, candidates, party 
histories, and voting require- 
ments. Maps show the elec- 
toral votes by states of the 
last 4 presidential elections. 
Another map has the states 
drawn to the size that repre- 
sents their voting strength in 
the Electoral College. In the 
school, and at home, this 
handbook offers a_ rich 


course in civic training. 
20 or more, 15c each. 25c singly 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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SAME CHAMP 


Where Riggs tell, Alice Marble held 
on Be eee ee ee 
national singles championship, and, as 
it was last year, a victory in the final 
round over Helen Jacobs. 

Now they are asking: Is Marble the 
champ that Wills was; that Lenglen 
(France) was before Wills; that Bjur 
stedt (Norway and U. S. A.) was be- 
fore both? . 


MARBLE McNEIL 


We don’t think so. She hasn’t as yet 
been champ long enough to rank over 
the years with Wills, who won the U, S. 
title seven times, and Bjurstedt who 
won it eight times. 

But Alice has a good punch, and the 
“will to win.” By the way, that’s the 
subject of a lecture she will give on 
a nation-wide tour starting soon—The 
Will to Win, by A. Marble, in person. 


CROONER CHAMP 

Our new amateur golf. champion is 
a bluebood who can sink a putt at 25 
paces and croon a ballad like Crosby. 
We refer to Dick Chapman, the so- 
cially prominent New Yorker, who 
paved TE Duff McCullough, a Philadel- 
phia business man, in final of the 
national amateur golf championship by 
the fattest of margi olden: tha haies 
and buggy days of the Gay ’90s. Duff, 
a golfer who confines his chips and 
putts to week-end play, could har 
stand up to a player of Chapmans 
ability, and along toward the finish of 
their 36-hole match, was losing holes 
almost as fast as he played them. At the 
28th hole, he had to cry “uncle,” being 
11 holes behind. 

Dick studies golf more enthusiastical- 
ly than ——. amateur and has even 


written a on the game. A pepper 
pot, full of nervous energy, he is con- 


stantly on the pe a 
ink , he dons top hat and 
tails volunteers his services as a 
singer to New York night clubs. 


H. L. MASIN 


Delénes T 


But: How will training for 
these industries be made av 
fellows like myself? 

Eprror: - in your own high 
school or trade school, courses may be © 
offered that will you a basic gen- 


eral , let us say, the job” 
of ackinist. "The special emergency 
training courses are of a few weeks’ ” 
who are just about ready to go to work 
but who need a kind of intensive “ 
ening-up” for actual machine shop or 
other jobs. These are being given in 
some high schools as well as trade 
schools and include: blue print reading, 
lathe work, milling, one and filing, 
parachute-making, welding, riveting, 
tool-making, auto mechanics, aviation 
mechanics, ttern-making, draftin 
electricity, ae aviation, sheet est 
and foundry practice, 

But: Su I couldn't go to col- 
lege this year but wanted to get some 
of this training. How could I get it? 

Eprror: The best thing you could do 
would be to register with the nearest 
local office of U. S. Employment 
pe ghee. oie smart not all, 
of the registration for emergency train- 
ing Seacae oil be done. While, you 
are in scheol, I would also make known 

our intention, through your i 
to th wpierelane par pP ie my 
ing course you want to enter. Your State _ 
Department of Education will give you 
a list of places where training is being 
given in your state. 

Bri: But su I get a job first. 
Will there be songs Ea on the job? - 
Eprror: Yes, training is being given 
to men already employed in defense in- 
dustries. In addition, some training will 
be provided for boys on NYA, in CCC 
camps, and for men and —— vl 
WPA, all under supervision o ar 
educational authorities and with the co- 
operation of labor as well as industry. 
Eighty thousand workers have been 
trained this summer in a majority of the 

states. 

Rut: One of my teachers says that; 
machines alone are not enough ie di 
fense, but we must really know and fe 
the great things which America stands 
for. He says we must prepare ourselves 
in every way to be better citizens and 
that means ony te ee the 
school, every boy and girl in America 

Eprror: Your teacher is 9 De 
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Good Drivers Compete — 
for National Title 


EY there, neighbor, how's your 
neural stability? What's that got 
to do with « steering wheel,-a 
ear shift, or an accelerator? One of 
fe advantages of baing a champion 
driver is that you know the answer to 
that and many other tough questions. 
Neural stability is nerve control. And 
that’s by no means all you needed to 
become a state driving champion and 
compete at the World’s Fair for the 
national driving championship and a 
$5,000 college scholarship offered by 
the Ford Good Drivers League. 
The 48 finalists won their state titles 
in competition with 60,000 boys be- 
een the ages of 14 and 19. Then 
hey came on to New York as the guests 
of Edsel Ford, president of the Good 


Drivers League, for the last grueling 
tests at the World’s Fair grounds. The 
tests were divided into three : skill 
or maneuver tests, psycho-physical re- 
action tests, and day and night driving 
tests over pecially id out courses. 
The psycho-physical tests alone con- 
sisted of 18 different rations, rang- 
ing from assembling odd-shaped wood 
blocks (to test mechanical aptitude) to 
handling an instrument known as the 
drivometer. This is a special machine 
which gives the contestant the equiv- 
alent of a 50-mile road test in about 
five minutes. The contestant drives a 
stationary car. A machine ‘in front of 
him shows a moving road and a minia- 
ture car that reacts to the wheel of the 
real car. On a board instructions flash, 


RIGHT: This is the drivometer, “a device for testing psycho- 


physical reactions. Driver operates stationary car; sees a 


tare 


respond, Contestant is Edward Atkinson, Pennsylvania. 


BELOW: Even big boys play with blocks when it’s a test of 
mechanical aptitude. State champs shown, left to right: David 
Kobick, Conn.; Duane Botts,.Colo.; and Grover Murchison, Ala. 


LEFT ABOVE: This is eurb-side parking 
test to show maneuvering skill. Driver is 
Donald Phillips, Massachusetts champ. 


ABOVE: Here each contestant had to 
drive car onto a framework of 2 x 4 
scantlings. Driver watching measuring 
is Lee Adams, the Louisiana champion. 


and a miniature traffic light turns red 
and green. It’s a test where the slightest 
fraction of a second of inattention is 
bound to be disastrous—to your score. 
Other psycho-physical tests rated the 
contestants on good vision and eye bal- 
ance, and reaction-time in braking and 
halting the machine. 

Winner of the national championship 
was Eugene M. Kennard, 18, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. A $2,000 scholarship went to 
the runner-up, James Hymer, 18, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. Forty-six other scholar- 
ships from $500 to $100 were awarded 
the other state champions. 

One boy said his state title had 
stopped his mother’s back-seat driving 
—“something my father was never able 
to stop.” 
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The Expert 


Harry Ruby, the songwriter, is Baseball's 
No. 1 Fan. He never misses a ball-game, 
goes to the spring training camps, and 
owns a uniform of every big-league club. 
He induced his partner, Bert Kalmer, to 
go with him to Biloxi last spring to visit 
the Washington Senators training camp. 
Throughout the train ride, he told Bert 
how to distinguish a rookie from a big- 
leaguer. “Watch the way their pants are 


Cpat taht 


folded at the knee,” he warned. “A true 


don’t know that trick” . . . The all-know- 
ing Ruby then went to the Senators’ dress- 
ing-room, where he was given a uniform. 
In true big-league style he and the others 
stepped into the pants inside-out. Then he 
arose smugly, blled up the trousers, and 
discovered he was wearing them back-side- 
front.—Lyons in N. Y. Post. 
* 


(Canada) Dry Humor 
Lou Gehrig won $10 and a set of Britan- 
nica one when Information Please 
couldn’t get the American League stand- 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


], Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 

carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 

gan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters Peanuts, 


3, Each contestant may submit more than one 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
midnight, January 6. 1941 
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All Gone 
Cannibal Prince: Am I late for dinner? 
Cannibal King: Yes, everyone’s eaten, 
s 
No Support 
Jan. 26, 1940 (INS )—Possibility that the 


1940 Olympics can be postponed until 
7941 is not receiving serious consideration, 


Not from us, anyway.—New Yorker. 
” 
A La Carte 
Waitress: “I have stewed kidneys, boiled 
soy, 0 fried liver, and pig’s feet.” 
ustomer: “Don’t tell me your troubles, 
sister. Bring me a ham sandwich.”—The 
Wildcat. 


1940 Version 


“Please, sir, could I have tomorrow af. 
ternoon 0! 


“Ah, yes. Your enienines: I suppose!” 
“Exactly, sir, she is making her first 
parachute jump. : 


Self-Starter 

Ilka Chase, now appearing in NBC air 
shows, received a letter fale Hong Kong. 
It said: “Miss Chase dear: You want twin 
secretary-chauffeur hire me. English is 
good when I am writing it. Automobiling 
is fine when I am rolling it . . .”"—Motion 
Picture Herald. 


Words of the. Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, orb, Edd, f60d, fost; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French 1, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German gu ch; n—French 
nasal ‘m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


AnToNEscu ( din-té-nés-k60), p. 4, 6. 
Buxovina (b60-k6-vé-nii), p. 5. 
Davupet, AtpHonse (al-fons dé-da), p. 29. 
demise (dé-miz), p. 23. Death. 
GAULLE, eae DE age =). p: 10. 
GUADELOUPE a-da-ldop), p. 
PETaIn, Henna (iin-ré ae 4. 
parthhyien gc Aerocy » P35. Hangin 
pen > p. 23. ing. 
lemics ( ), p. 21. nta- 
po po-lém-iks), p. Argume 


? writings. a 
shibboleth (shib-6-léth), p. 12. A word 
used as a tr gg a: by the a 


os ah” (ydges si 


could net pronounce “ 


ii.) 
Hence, the slogan or catchword of a sect 


or party. ; 

Suteman (860-li-man) the 

p. 5. A Turkish sultan of the 16th cen 
tury who overran the Balkans and be 


‘Vierna. 
tas (hens ), p- 8. 
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FOTLOWING the FILMS | 


eee nee neces e Ss £8 00008 80080890008 8898, 


THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA (Co- 
lumbia. From “Tree of Liberty,” by 
Elizabeth Page). 


The Revolutionary War was fought 
by two kinds of Americans. British stub- 
bornness forced them both into the 
same camp. Cultured aristocrats and 
rough bac ~woodsinen had to shelve 
their differences for a while in order to 
advance the interests of the new Gov- 
ernment. But it was a painful and dif- 


’ ficult adjustment. 


The story of this adjustment is the 
story of The Howards of Virginia. Matt 
Howard (Cary Grant) comes into Wil- 
liamsburg from the borders of civiliza- 
tion just before the war with England 
begins. He wears buckskins, uses the 
language of the hunter, trapper, and 
surveyor, and would never have been 
able to “crash” Williamsburg 
if it had not been for the kindness 
of his friend, Tom Jefferson. While the 
Bostonians are making trouble for the 
English, Matt Howard makes a good 
deal of trouble for himself by i 
off Jane Peyton (Martha Scott) to help 
him found a home and family in the 
wilderness. 

Two wars go on in the picture—the 
war between Jane and Matt and the 
War for Independence: Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, and George Wash- 
ington are introductd with pleasing 
ease. History is brought down to the 
level of daily living. 

Watch particularly for the interiors. 
They were reproduced painstakingly 





and 


from the original rooms 
in Williamsburg. And Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke gives us a most finished and 
effective performance as Jane Peyton's 
lame and embittered brother. 


Note: The Mortal Storm and The 
Man I Married were new during the 
summer vacation and are still current. 
We review them here because they 
both deal with a very timely subject, 





Matt Howard (Cary Grant) brings his 
bride (Martha Scott) to their new home 
in his backwoods cabin in Virginia. 


and each of them looks at that subject 
from a different angle—one with dead 
seriousness and the other with a touch 
of humor. 


THE MORTAL STORM (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Based on the novel by 
Phyllis Bottome). 


This is a grim story of Nazi persecu- 
tion in Germany, told starkly and sin- 
cerely. Frank Morgan gives a restrained 
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ee as the professor who is 
iven from his classroom into retire- 


ment, and finally to a concentration 
camp and death. Freya, his daughter, 
(Margaret Sullavan) quarrels with her 
fiance (Robert Young). who. changes 
from a cheerful, brainless young fellow 
into a brutal fanatic. She finds love 
— with Martin (James Stewart), an 
d friend who refuses to permit his 
mind to be twisted out of joint by the 
Nazi doctrines. But their ac is 
transitory, and the story plunges swiftly 
toward its tragic climax during a pur- 
suit on skis in the Alps. 


THE MAN I MARRIED (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. From the story “I Married 
a Nazi” by Oscar Schisgall). 


Joan Bennett is the witty, civilized 
New York wife who refuses to “believe 
everything you read in the papers about 
Nazis,” and sees nothing against spend- 
ing a summer with her German-Ameri- 
can husband (Francis Lederer) who is 
homesick for his native land. 

She walks into a nightmare—finds 
that the brother of a New York friend 
has been murdered in a concentration 
camp—sees storm troopers making 
Czechs clean garbage from the streets. 
She sees her bea change from a 
good-humored sentimentalist to a rabid 
Nazi, and loses him to a Frau of the 


.New Order, aptly played by Anna Sten. 


She runs the danger of losing her little 
son to Nazi culture; the father wants 
to keep him in Germany. Lloyd Nolan, 
as an American newspaper reporter, 
has the best lines and does them credit. 
It’s. a good picture—swift and vivid— 
with a breath-taking climax and a bitter 
twist at the end of the story. 








success for you— 


Pratt Institute, a trip at the ex 
Award to all Prize sek Honoreble ¥ 


The ex 


to advanced schools. 
Awards, today. 








This can be a “first step” to 


EXPERIENCE=HONORS=SCHOLARSHIPS 
Free travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pete in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools as CarnegieTech and “i 
of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of * 
le Mention winners—all these are open 3 
to competitors in the 1941 annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
perience gained by working in competition with 
others and the awards sai you win them are invaluable 
aids in helping you get after graduation work or entrance 


Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., . 
271 RINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 











SMARTIES HAVE A PARTY 


When Alec Templeton signed off 
last June to take a vacation (and inci- 
dentally, to get married), he handed 
over his Friday night spot to a bunch 
of kids from Chicago. Known as the 
Quiz Kids, these bright youngsters pro- 
ceeded to amaze adult audiences by 


their uncanny ability to answer difficult _ 


questions. By the end of August they 
had become a star attraction, and the 
sponsor decided they were too good 
to lose. So he signed them up as a reg- 
ular weekly feature (Wednesday, 8:00 
P. M., NBC-Blue). 





United States Savings Bond, and the 
three winners are held over for a return 
engagement. 


“FLOW GENTLY, SWEET RHYTHM 


Are you interested in something 
sweet, something “dictee”? Try John 
Kirby's band, Sundays, 5:30 P.M., CBS. 
Don’t ask us to explain “dictee.” It's 


Kirby’s own word for his own brand of ~ 


sweet hotness, or hot sweetness—how- 
ever you jitterbug it. 

Kirby’s. vocalist is his wife, Maxine 
Sullivan. She sings it sweet, with ap- 
oh throbbing; and Kirby plays 

is “walking bass” with the band com- 
ing through solid and low. 


DOWN ON BASIN STREET 

Somebody at NBC had a bright idea 
in thinking up the name for “Doctor” 
Henry Levine’s jazz band program, 





Photo, courtesy NBC 


Quiz Kids on the air from Chicago NBC studios. Left to right are: Joan Irene 
Bishop, Gerald Darrow, Charles Schwartz, Mary Ann Anderson, and Van Dyke Tiers, 
who is hidden behind microphone with hand raised. Eight-year-old Gerald Darrow 
(with hands to face) is the bird expert who rivals John Kieran of Information 
Please. Master of Ceremonies Joe Kelly stands near floor microphone at center. 


The Quiz Kids are the pride and joy 
of teachers as well as parents, for they 
prove what a good job the schools are 
doing. They receive the same instruc- 
tion as thousands of other boys and 
girls, but they remember what they are 
taught. Five contestants, all under six- 
teen, are chosen each week from a long 
list of candidates nominated by schools, 
clubs, and the listening public. Each 
contestant receives a hundred-dollar 








Sell INDIVIDUALIZED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 








Mondays, 9:00 P.M., NBC-Blue. It is 
The Chamber Music Society of Lower 
Basin Street. Now if there’s one place 
in the world where they don't have 
chamber music it’s Basin Street. This 
song-famous thoroughfare in Memphis, 
Tenn., is one of the main stems of Jazz- 
land. 

Of course Henry Levine, the band 
leader, is no more of a doctor than you 
are. But he’s “Doctor” Levine on this 
program, as part of the kidding. And 
all the announcements for the program 
are made in dignified and het man- 
ner, mimicking the authoritarian voices 
that do so much of the announcing and 
commenting on symphony and chamber 
music programs. 

“Doctor’ Levine was trumpet with 
the original Dixieland Jazz Band, which 
was famous many, many years ago—at 
least thirty. So you see, this thing called 
swing is a revival. It’s not something 
Benny Goodman invented. Or even 
Glenn Miller! 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 








The Last Class 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


and rubbed by use: the walnuts in 
the yard had grown, and the hop- 
vine which he himself had planted 
now festooned the windows even to 
the roof. What a heart-rending thing 
it must have been for that poor man 
to leave all those things, and to hear 
his sister walking back and forth in 
the room overhead, packing their 
trunks! For they were to go away 
the next day—to leave the province 
forever. ; 
However, he had the courage to 


_keep the class to the end. After the 


writing, we had the lesson in history; 
then the little ones sang all together 
the ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Yonder, at the 
back of the room, old Hauser had 
put on his spectacles, and, holding 
his spelling-book in both hands, he 
spelled out the letters with them. I 
could see that he too was applying 
himself. His voice shook with emo- 
tion, and it was so funny to hear 
him, that we all longed to laugh and 
to cry. Ah! I shall remember that 
last class. 

Suddenly the church clock struck 
twelve, then the Angelus rang. At the 
same moment the bugles of the Prus- 
sians returning from drill blared un- 
der our windows. Monsieur Hamel 
rose, pale as death; from his chair. 
Never had he seemed to me so tall. 
“My friends,” he said, “my friends, 

ere oF Nt 
But something suffocated him. He 
could not finish the sentence. 

Thereupon he turned to the black- 
board, took a piece of chalk, and, 
bearing on with all his might, he 
wrote in the largest letters he could: 

“Vive la France!” 

Then he stood there, with his 
head resting against the wall, and 
without speaking, he motioned to us 
with his hand: 

“That is all; go.” 


“The Last Class” is used by permis- 
pret tiems y staged tie ta 
is reprint M Tales, by Al- 
Ti ie ae Ccame 
French by George Burnham Ives. 
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READERS’ FORUM 





but initials or pseudonyms may be 
writer are known to the A 


250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 





Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined to 300 words. Letters published are the o 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters 
used, provided the name and school of the 
ddress letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 


ions of their 
be published, 








I’m a Dreamer 


Dear Forum: 

| am fully prepared to launch an ex- 
tensive campaign against realists. Not 
that I don’t like realists: they may be 
nice people separatély, but they are wet 
blankets in the mass.. Whenever I burst 
into a dreamy monologue on space 
travel, the possibility of inte’ life 
on pes: Shr or the probability of 
turning globe into a United States 
of Earth, these awful people sit very 
still and give me the aan pu lee 
up-someday look. And oh, how I hate 
that look. I’m a dreamer and proud of 
it! If it weren’t for people like me, 
people who look into the coming age 
with courage and enthusiasm, where 
would this world be? 

We would still be living in caves it 
the realists had their way. We would 
still be riding horses to-market, dump- 
ing sewage in streets and burning 
witches. As an example of the way one 
man’s dreams barely preceded the real 
article, look at Jules Verne’s books in 
which he conjures from his imagination 
the balloon, the submarine, the airplane 
and a rocket ship that is still to be real- 
ized. Louls Pasteur’s faith led the way 
in the war against microbes and para- 
sites. Robert Fulton’s faith in his visions 
led to our modern luxury liners. 

The realists have always attempted to 
hold ‘back civilization. We went into 
the Dark Ages because of the bigotry 
of hard-headed people—people . who 
lived only in the past and the present, 
never in the future, as all progressive 
people must. 


Our history books are literally. 


crammed with delays and confusion 
caused by narrow-minded people. Chris- 
topher Columbus almost failed in his 
venture to sail westward to India be- 
cause the realists of his day—in the ma- 
jority, as always—were so fearful of any- 
thing unknown. Our land might never 
have been discovered if C her and 
Isabella had not had faith in their 
dreams and courage to make these 
dreams come true. 

Yes, in my opinion, realists are highly 
detrimental to i I, as a 
dreamer, would have none of them. 

David Baker 
West High School 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 





On Being an American 


Dear Forum: 


“My grandfather and grandmother 
were real Americans. They came here 
in covered wagons when the Indians 
lived on the plains.” This was the boast 
of the ten-year-old blond boy during a 
discussion in the fourth grade class- 
room. I sat huddled in my seat, for what 
had I to say? Had my grandparents 
come to California when the West was 
young? Had they ridden in covered 
ager No, they were born in Japan 
and had lived there al] their lives. My 
mother and father were born there also, 
but had come to America to live among 
strangers. No, I thought, I had nothing 
of which to boast. It was my shame, my 
feeling of being lower than the rest 
which made me slump in my seat. 

Even now the picture of that class- 
room and that boy bring the sense of 
my shame back to me; but those words 
mean something different now. I have 
learned that to be an American does 
not mean to have forefathers who came 
on the Mayflower or fought in the 
Revolutionary War or crossed the coun- 
try in a covered wagon. It means being 
a person who is loyal to his country— 
one who loves his fellow-countrymen 
and tries to live harmoniously and justly 
with them. An American is a citi- 
zen for what he is, not for what the 
honors of his fathers have gained for 
him. 

I am an American. It isn’t written on 
my face, and my skin does not show it. 
Yet I am conscivus that I am an Ameri- 
can. When I walk, speak, laugh, some- 
thing within me seems to expand as if 
to break and flow like a flag snapped 
open by a morning breeze. The bright- 
ness of that picture outshines the 
thoughts of innocent, suffering people 
in countries of war—thoughts which al- 
ways remain in the background of one’s 

mind these days. When such thoughts 
come to me, I say to myself. “Thank 
God, I live in a country where there is 
an abundance of life, liberty and fair 
chances in the pursuit of happiness. 
This is America, and 1 am an Ameri- 
can.” 
A New American 
Puente Union. High School 


Puente, California 











GREAT IDEAL 


It is not difficult to understand 
the high place America holds in 
the councils of nations when 
one studies her early history. 
Love of honor and of truth was 
a veritable fetish with men like 
Clay. 


“I would rather be right,” he 
once said, “than be President.” 
This stern recognition of duty 
is possessed by all good Amer- 


icans. 


It is one of the factors that 
prompts our family providers 


to make sacrifices to protect 


their dependents. 


They find life 


insurance an 
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Worth Fighting For 


An Editorial _ 


HE Congress of the United 

States has passed, in peace- 
time, an Act for the “conscription” 
of the young and able-bodied men 
of the nation into a year of train- 
ing for military service. This is 
something that has never hap- 
pened before in this country. The 
details of the Act are described in 
another place in this issue. What 
concerns us here is these facts: 
(1) That it was passed by substantial majorities 
in both houses of Congress, upon the urgent in- 
sistence of the President and Mr. Willkie, the 
candidates of both major parties at the coming 
Presidential election; (2) That despite our long 
history of resistance to military-mindedness and 
reluctance to abandon peaceful methods; despite 
the opposition of a minority of sincere pacifists 
and another minority of “appeasers” who prefer 
to see the dictators win, the Act had clearly the 
support of the large majority of the American 
people, as demonstrated by repeated public 
opinion polls. 


The adoption of conscription and of other 
drastic measures for the national defense was 
not the result of “British propaganda,” nor of the 
wire-pulling of munitions-makers and great in- 
dustrial interests. No such fancy maneuvers could 
cause so great an upheaval of our traditional 
ways of thinking in so short a time. It was caused 
by the overwhelming impact of world events, 
which in four months of horror have stripped the 


cataracts from millions of blinded eyes and con-. 


vinced the American people, against their will, 
that they are faced by a gang of power-drunk 
dictators hostile to every article of out national 
interests and our spiritual faith. 


That this revelation required the undermining, 
collapse, or conquest of almost every democratic 
nation in the older continents, until only one 
virile people, the British, stands with its back to 
the wall to stem the tide of totalitarianism before 


it laps our shores, is a tragic fact. But it does not - 


weaken the truth that America now is awake to 
her own destiny, and that she can be counted on 
from this time forth to stand as the last rocklike 
bastion of the precious values of human freedom. 


Now it is a well-known fact that 
wars are fought mainly by young 
men. At least, up to this war, it 
was the young men who did most 
of the suffering and dying. (That 
distinction is rapidly being erased 
by clouds of bombing planes in 
the new kind of “total war” in- 
vented by the Fascist leaders. 
There is no “front” any more.) 
And so, in the past twenty years 

of so-called peace,.young men have shown no 
enthusiasm for getting into another war. We 
can’t blame them particularly for that. It’s a good 
sign—up to a certain point. It means that young 
people have at least been thinking. 


Most of the editors of Scholastic are now be- 
yond the draft age. (Those of them, incidentally, 
who were old enough, served in the Army of the 
United States in that other war twenty-three 
years ago.) But we think it comes with poor 
grace from men who are in little danger of active 
service to tell the younger generation where their 
duty lies in a matter that touches life and death 
and the hope of a happy future. So we don't do 
much preaching. 

But it has been widely charged by sundry 
excited adults in the last year or so that the 
young people of today are soft; decadent in fiber; 
infected with the “gimme” disease which seeks 
only a handout or a good time; cynical about the 
hardy virtues and the noble ideals on which our — 
republic was founded; indifferent to the world’s 
problems; unable to distinguish between selfish 
interests and causes worthy of genuine devotion. 
We do not believe this is really so. We do not 
believe that any but a minute percentage of the 
young people of America are unaware of the 
privileges they have enjoyed in being born citi- 
zens of this nation. 


The next few months, the next few years, will 
be a testing-time for all who claim the name of 
Americans. For the high school boys and girls 
of 1940-1941, this is their chance to learn the 
rights and the responsibilities of free men. This 
is their ity to discover what is worth 
living for, and what, if to preserve it 
for their fellow men, is worth dying for. 
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